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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1849. 
semapullliiadin 

JICCADILLY has been consider- 
ably improved during the last 
three or four years: by widen- 
ing the road and footways, 
meee} «and reducing (though less than 
should have been done) its steep acclivity, it 
has been rendered a very noble and commodious 
entrance to the metropolis. The ground-owners 
on the north side have further improvements in 
view, and it is proposed, if we understand 
rightly, as the present leases expire, to prohibit 
shops, and reserve the frontage solely for 
private residences of good class. 








A map of London, of the time of Elizabeth, 
shows what is called Piccadilly as a rudely 
defined road out of the town, with one or two 
houses at the angle where the road which after- 
wards became Regent-street turned off, and a 
windmill a little to the east of this, the recol- 
lection of which is still preserved by “ Wind- 
mill-street.”’ The origin of the name, Piccadilly, 
seems uncertain, but it was thought by some, at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century 
—when it was equally as now a matter of doubt 
—to have been given to a noted house there, as 
being the skirt or fringe of the town,—picardill, 
or pickadil, being a kind of stiff collar, also a 
fringe or edging to the skirt of a garment; 
while others said it took that 
cause “ one Higgins, a tailor, who built it, 
got most of his estate by pickadillies, which in 
the last age were much worn in England ;’’ * 
and a third set, that it 
pickadillies were sold there. Mr. Cunningham, 
in his * Hand Book for London,” gives many 
curious particulars in connection with Picca- 
dilly: he says the earliest allusion to it is by | 


name, be- 


was because the 


Gerard, who observes in his “ Herbal’ (1596), 
“ that the small wild buglosse grows upon the 
drie ditch bankes about Pickadilla.” ‘ Pick- 
adilley Halle” is mentioned in the accounts of | 
the overseers of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 

1623. This building was afterwards sold to | 
Captain Panton, who gave his 





name to a 
neighbouring square and street. Lord Claren- 
don (1641) describes Pickadilly as “a fair 


house for entertainment and gaming, with 
handsome gravel walks with shade,” with an 


upper and lower bowling-green. The first | 
Pickadilly, asastreet, wasavery short line of road 
running no farther west than Sackville-street. | 
Coventry-street preserves the name of Mr. 
Secretary Coventry, of the reign of Charles IL, | 
whose garden wall ran along part of Panton- | 
street and Oxendon-street. Part of Piccadilly, | 
namely, from Devonshire House to Hyde | 
Park-corner, in 1734, resembled the New-road | 
in the number of statuaries’ yards, and it was 
the same in 1757, when it was said,— 
** And now from Hyde Park-corner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rome ; 


Here squabby cupids take their places, 
With Venus and the clumsy Graces.’’+ 


} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Many of our readers remember the little | 


toll-house at the “‘ Corner,” and its rude and | 


rural accompaniments :—Apsley House, St. | 
George’s Hospital, and the stone Entrances to | 





* Blount’s “‘ Glossographia.”” 1656. | 

+ The zine-workers appear to have taken possession of | 
the few houses in the New-road left unoccupied by the 
statuaries and artificial-stone makers, and have surpassed 
their neighbours in the process of disfigurement. 


| from 





the Parks have all been erected within a few 
years. 

The last and most important improvement 
to the locality comes in the shape of the 
mansion now in course of completion for 
Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., the member for 
Gloucester, at the corner of Down-street, 
erected under the joint superintendence of 
M. Dusillion, a French architect, and Profes- 
sor Donaldson. Annexed we give a view of 
the house from the south-west.* It has a 
frontage of 70 feet in Piccadilly and 64 feet in 
Down-street, measuring the two faces to 
where they would meet at the point; but the 
angle is cut off to give a face of 10 feet, which 
admits an angle window on each of the princi- 
pal floors. The fronts are wholly faced with Caen 
stone,t and have panels of decorative marbles in 
the piers between the windows. The total height 
from the level of the street to the top of the 
balustrade may be called 62 feet. The win- 
dows are novel in the arrangement, and the 
treatment of those in the attic story particu- 
larly good. The general effect of the exterior, 
as a whole, is much injured by the oppressive 
pile of chimneys on the east side. The details 
throughout, especially inside, show very care- 
ful and elegant drawing, and the carving, 
wholly by French carvers, is exceedingly well 
executed. 

The entrance, beneath an enriched porch, is 
in the centre of the Down-street front, and 
includes some of the best work about the 
building. The door is of wainscot, enriched 
with carving. ‘The grand staircase and hall 
occupy the centre of the building, extending 
from the entrance eastward, and will present, 
when finished, some novel and piquant effects. 
A short central flight of stone steps leads from 
the entrance to the upper hall, which is paved 
with various coloured marbles in patterns (and 
on the level of the dining-room floor), and thence 
a long flight, not yet up, will conduct to the 
drawing-room floor. The upper hall is fenced 
by an enclosure of mahogany and glass at the 
head of the stairs from the entrance-hall, and 
there is a similar enclosure at a short distance 
the front the entrance- 
door, from the level of the dining-room floor, 
so as to form a communication, next Down- 
street, between the rooms separated by the 
hall. 


wall, over 





The walls of both halls are formed into | 


panels and ornamented pilasters, with white 
plaster, polished, the lower part having varied 
scagliola panels, and a marble plinth. 


The | 


ceilings are enriched; and the upper hall has | 


a skylight. 
The two principal floors consist of three 


rooms each. Those forming the suite on the 


of foresight in this respect, is enormous, 
and the amount of grief, trouble, and privation 
which follows, can scarcely be estimated. 
Prevention is better than cure. 

The ceilings are panelled and but slightly 
enriched, being prepared to receive coloured 
decorations, but these are not yet determined 
on. The windows are fitted up with French 
casements and are very large. They are pre- 
vided with Snoxell’s patent rolling shutters. 

In the angle-room (so to call it) the fire- 
place is beneath the window. The doors of the 
best rooms are of oak, carved, with the initial 
H, in shields. The room in Down-street, on 
the dining-room floor, north of the hall, ix 
panelled with oak, and the ornamental ceiling is 
painted to imitate the same material. The 
wall above the panelling is hung with a green 
flock paper. The chimney piece here, the only 
one in the principal rooms yet up, is particu- 
larly elegant in the details, and will afford a 
subject for illustration hereafter. It is of 
Pierre de Tonnerre, with panels of Languedoc 
and other French marbles. 

There will be no more pictures in the house 
than will serve as decorations to the rooms : 
Mr. Hope’s collections have been removed to 
Deepdene. 

There are two staircases besides the grand 
stairs, both somewhat confined. The only 
approach to the chamber floors is by one of 
these. 

We have not space to say more of the upper 
rooms, than that they are provided with double 
sashes, that some of them have cast metal 
chimney-pieces bronzed, including caryatid 
figures, and that the walls are hung with 
monochrome flock papers. 

The stables and coach-houses appear to have 
been designed and executed with great care, so 
as to combine all possible conveniences, parti- 
cularly as to access, light, ventilation, and 
easy communication. They open into Market- 
street. The coach-houses on the ground-floor 
are paved with Orsi and Armani’s lava on 
concrete, and are warmed by hot water. The 
stables are over these, and are approached by an 
inclined plane. The floor here is formed with 
brick arches and iron girders, and has first a 
layer of concrete on the arches, then a layer of 
lava, and, upon this small paviours, red and 
white, are laid herring-bone wise. There is 
accommodation for twelve horses ; the mangers 
are enamelled on cast-iron, and the wall above 
these has a zinc lining. There is a lantern for 
light and ventilation ; and around this, over the 
other part of the stable, are rooms for the 


| attendants. 


drawing-room floors are 36 feet by 22 feet, 28 | 
feet 6 inches by 24 feet, and 34 feet by 24 feet, | 


—a range of about 
principal floor is 16 
the dining-room floor, 15 feet 6 inches. The 
floors are fire-proof, consisting of cast-iron 
girders and tile arches. 

And here we would, in parenthesis, make 
aremark. The Kent Fire Office haa issued a 


100 feet long. 


The | 
feet 6 inches high; | 


list of instructions to assist persons to escape | 


from premises when on fire. We will give 


one, which, if followed out, would hereafter | 


| render all others unnecessary, and that is, let 


buildings be so constructed that they will not | 


take fire. As we have again and again shown, 


the majority of our ordinary dwelling-houses | 
are positively built to burn. The loss which | 
the community annually sustains through want | 


* See page 498. 
+ All the projections, cornices, window-caps, &c., are pro- 
tected by sheet lead. 


The kitchen department of the house is very 
complete, with a “ lift” communicating with 
each floor, speaking tubes, &c. Gas is 
laid on throughout the mansion, except in the 
drawing-rooms and in the stable building ; 
and there is a complete system of apparatus 
for warming the vestibule, staircase, 
passages throughout. 

The divisions of the bins in the wine-cellars 
are of slate. The ceilings and walls of 
the principal apartments are rendered wholly 
with plaster of Paris. 


and 


Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co.are the general con- 
tractors; but all the ornamental work, includ- 
ing the wainscot doors, the ceilings, stone 
carving, mahogany casements, iron railing, are 


| by Frenchmen,—many of them indeed executed 


in Paris, although for what good reason it 
seems hard to say. 

The building is enclosed with a particularly 
handsome iron railing, cast in Paris for the 


| purpose, a portion of which we show on a 
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larger scale than in the general view. The | 
shields here, as elsewhere, bear the letter H. | 

The carease of the house cost 9,0001.; the | 
stables about 3,000/.; and the cost of the 
whole, exclusive of the final paintings and 
similar class of decorations, about 30,0001. 


is the condition to which we appear to have 


arrived—a revival of feeling—a resuscitation 
of all art that has preceded us ; and it becomes 
a question what shall be the speciality of our 


| day, not only as to art, but what shall be the 


presiding and impelling spirit that secretly in- 
spires its votaries. But, independently of this 


|change in the characteristics of the period 





ON THE MEANS OF 
ART. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 


PROGRESSION IN 


The foremost question of the day, in refer- 
ence to our profession as a fine art, would 
seem to be this: —‘‘ What are to be the sources 
of that inspiration which shall infuse into it 
life antl progression?” And, looking at the 
various ideas propounded upon the subject, 
we find them to be somewhat as follows :— 
First, ‘study nature:’ advice which has a 
volume of truth in it, but, unfortunately, it 
leaves every one to his own interpretation of 
a most comprehensive term. He may take it 
objectively, prototypically, or abstractly,—or | 
even dogmatically and arbitrarily. For pur- | 
poses of mental culture and art education, it is | 
too unbounded in its import as generally set | 
forth. Its practical use, hitherto, has been 
little else than as a phrase bandied about, con- 
taining, as we inust admit, a very concentra- 
tion of truth, but which as yet has received | 
very little intelligible exposition, nor ever will | 
prove of much value until divested of its cos- 
mopolite form. 

A second solution offered to this question 
is,—T'o study the spirit and requirements of | 
our age,and adapt the present resources of 
our art to embody them. A third is,—To 
concentrate all efforts upon the least-developed 
but distinctive style: first render it exclusive 
and predominant,—it will then progress and 
become national. A fourth, rests the pro- 
gression of art upon the application of new 
materials, and upon increased facilities of con- | 
struction ; whilst others impatiently clamour 
for ‘ something new,’ ‘ something original,’ as 
anew generic form, capable of modification 
and development. I venture to add to this 
summary of agencies one, not usually classed, | 
as likely to give impetus to architectural art, 
and it is, ‘the study of criticism as a science.’ 
There is, I fear, too much agreement upon one 
point, to be favourable to true progress ; there 
is a very general impression that in our present 
system, condition, or prospects, we have little 
else than evils to deprecate. There is no ad- 
mission or acknowledgment of anything 
favourable or in the right direction. Whether 
there is more power in this cynical spirit than 
there would be in generous observance of the 
good, would seem to be a question settled in 
the affirmative; yet of all the drawbacks to 
that common bond which should subsist among 
members of the profession, as in itself a 
powerful stimulus to art, this captious and 
complain‘ng spirit is chief. ‘This dogmatic 
condemnation of that which is, and visionary 
requirements as to what ought to be, come 
neither in the form of enlightened criticism 
nor creative genius. ‘There are some who can 
relish no criticism unless it be a pungent and 
distilled attack,—a criticism which mistakes 
its way so much as to degenerate into invec- 
tive,—venom for wit, and a joke for a proof. 
We ought to be as much open to the obser- 





vation of right tendencies as to admitted evils, 
and do honour and yield homage to successful 


that would spring up from thus acting would 
be favourable to its study and cultivation. 
Every historical period brings with it its 
own characteristics, which become more or 
less evidently the sources from which the art 
of its day receives its inspiration and tone. 
That which fostered it im one age may be 
wanting in a succeeding, or the current of 





popular feeling and sympathy may even run 
counter to any prospects of its high cultivation, 
and accordingly as the intensity of art-feeling 
declines, its patronage will be limited, and its 
cultivation correspondingly feeble and super- 
ficial; when, and as this feeling revives, we 
may expect also a higher estimate of art as a | 
study, and proportionate intensity of thought 
will be bestowed upon it by its followers. This 


address, 
ng meeting, and mentioned in our last 


* The following is a portion of the president’s 
read at the openi 
number. 


ences omeneenenemnreenne: 


| which give the impetus to art, the condition of 


art itself necessarily results in altering the 
manner in which it is cultivated, and our con- 
dition, surrounded as we are by styles of art 
so fully developed, lessens the field yet unex- 
plored: we and art come under new condi- 
tions, and new and peculiar forces are needed 
for it to become progressive. It will not, l 
know, be a favoured idea to speak of finality 
in the powers and expressions of our art; but 
infinite as may be its capabilities of expression, 
the development of the great cardinal styles, 
classic and medieval, with all that preceded or 


| accompanied them, must of necessity hedge 


in, and even have made use of the possible or 


| applicable geometric forms. I would suppress 


the idea of new styles as a something to be 
sought after, until progress itself revealed it. 
Let the aim be not for novelties, but for per- 
fecting the adaptation of that art we have 


| handed down to us, until its expression become 
| assimilated to our own society and its charac- 
| teristics, as it has been made to do that of 


previous. The forms of art are not the pro- 
perty of one age—only let each clothe itself in 
them with truthful and harmonious adaptation. 
The spirit of close observation and earnest 
appreciation which this would beget, would 
correct the bane of mere copyism; the tran- 


| sition from existing characters of art would be 


gradual, but they would proceed upon a sound 





principle, and one that would be a thousand- 
fold more ennobling to the study,and more pro- 
ductive of results, than the loud and visionary 
clamours for new styles, as if art were like a 
series of fashions, to be altered at will. Neglect 
the study of that art which descends to us, in 
the eager expectation and looking for ‘‘ some- 
thing new,” and we shall sink in our appre- 
ciation and conception of art altogether; but 


| aim to master that which is, and to accomplish 


their happiest powers of expression, and fresh- 
ness and novelty may emerge; but nothing 
ever came from mere outery and expectancy. 
Perfect its expressions as required by the 
aspect and character of our own times and in- 
stitutions, and I entertain—as a means of con- 
ferring upon it more character and dignity as 
a study, and as counteracting false taste— 
that architectural criticism should be investi- 
gated and advanced to the fixity and position 
of a science. 

The distinction which was obtained between 
the terms science, art, and fine art, has gone 


| very far to mislead and intercept a clear view 


of the great central laws to which all arts, fine 
arts, and sciences are amenable, as parts and 
dependencies of a great whole. The one has 
been thought to be the realities of the world,— 
hence, whatever is conducted upon known 
principles is termed scientific,—the other has 
been represented as the poetry of the world; 
one as a matter of fact,—the other as a reflection 
only of mind, whose ideas and images are not 
cognizable to science, called up by and ad- 
dressed to fancy,—an irresponsible, and in all 
cases an arbitrary and absolute award or rejec- 
tion. This is the foundation of the error, that 
each one has an inherent judgment upon art; 


nn ! ful | for while no one ventures to exercise his taste 
art: the feeling of confidence and emulation | 


in respect to the facts of nature, or in the do- 
main of the applied sciences, all seem to assert 
the correctness of their own judgment upon 
questions of art, upon this assumption that the 
fine arts are amenable to no law. There is 
nothing without law; there is no such thing as 
a fine art having fancy for its foundation and 
guide,—laws which are the birthright and en- 
dowment of genius, so that his thoughts and 
productions accord with them, but which the 
ordinarily gifted must condescend to learn and 
observe ere they can judge aright. Ignoranttaste 
is the upas tree blighting all the fair promises 
of art, the conceit that claims innate percep- 
tions because it has not mind enough to search 
out andacquire. And if this presumpticn that 
art is amenable to no law is an evil affecting the 
popular taste, inasmuch as it leaves it to be 
formed by the unrestrained admission of what- 
ever may be presented to its undisciplined ob- 
seryation, how much better does the subject 








present itself to the professional student? To 
what do the clearly affirmed and defined prin. 
ciples of our art amount? Put them together, 
place them in their sequential order, they 
as yet remain almost in the region of meta- 
physics, they shed but a tremulous light upon 
the path of the student, they exist like nebula, 
unresolved, emitting rays which lead the in- 

uirer only into abstraction of thought, bewil- 
Sales by their intangible and formless lustre. 
Art disquisitions, theories, and principles are 
considered, so far as they relate to architectural 
art, to be such transcendentals as are little 
better than pure nonentities—‘ not practical,” 
Yet we continually speak of principles, of 
canons, harmonies, and proportion, while 
scarce any are reduced to clear and distinct 
conceptions, so that the mind may analyze its 
emotions: none have yet given up that 
shadowy form of generalization which renders 
each so feeble, that their very definition is a 
controversy and debate. 

The very fact that our criticism exists, as it 
were, mental and unwritten, assuming all the 
forms and dogmas of individual fancy, its very 
terms so involved in doubt as to the strict 
ideas they really stand for, is an evidence how 
backward we are in the collocation and registry 
of those facts, which, though constantly ope- 
rating upon and determining our minds, are 
yet unreduced to axiomatic and propositional 
form, so as to be worthy of reliance, and 
accredited vehicles of demonstration. 

It may be said that the subject of architec- 
tural criticism does not come within the range, 
and is not of thenature of the inductive sciences ; 
that appreciation, or the emotion of art feeling, 
is purely a mental phenomenon,—that they 
are intuitive,—that beyond the simple admission 
of sensation we cannot reach, To this I would 
suggest the reply, that in criticism the process 
is to be the reverse of this order. ‘This mental 
phenomenon of appreciation and emotion we 
take as a result, and our object is to ascertain 
the forces in operation; these we shall find to 
be of two distinct sources,—the one external 
and objective, the other mental,—the criticism 
we want as efficient for the cultivation and pro- 
gress of art must regard both. The very 
theory of fine art is based upon this conjoint 
action of the external and the mind, not 
chancefully, but, if truthful, according to the 
design and ordination of the great Framer of 
Nature, who has made the human mind and 
the objective world beyond it as parts of one 
system, to attain their highest excellencies 
when faithfully responding to each other. We 
want a criticism that shall define the several 
parts which the mind and the objective play 
in the phenomena of fine-art emotions. That 
the one be according to what are termed ‘true 
artistic principles,’ and that the other may be 
rightly informed, that it may correctly receive 
the impression of the images, and give rise to 
corresponding emotion; for if this be not the 
case, we pronounce the judgment perverted, 
the taste false; but we dispute not the reality 
of the impression,—such as it is let the 
possessor enjoy it,—’tis not the only instance 
in which the mind may love a lie instead of 
truth, through its perversion and blindness. If 
this be not the case, what is the meaning of 
“art education,” “ cultivated taste,” and what 
mean their opposites? Are all forms upon the 
same dead level? and is every mind to exalt 
that it pleases? But if the appreciation in 
some cases is to be pronounced false, from what 
are those principles to be derived by which the 
judgment is to proceed? This is the real 
question. Is the method of induction in- 
applicable to these matters? By no means. 
Difficult it may be, and very few may be the 
axioms and laws that could be clearly defined 
and written; but if they are laws and not 
merely ‘trains of ideas,’ let them be compre- 
hended so distinctly as to become axiomatic 
and propositional, and criticism then will rise 
to possess higher attributes than does mere 
controversy and debate, which it scarcely dues 
at this present time. 

** Some law known or unknown rules each,” 
is a quotation you will recognize; and this is 
the present condition of architectural thought, 
a series of queries answered in the affirmative 
or negative. But affirmation does not tell us 
what that law is. You can violate it by an 


experiment with your pencil, yet you can 
scarcely say what law you have infringed. The 
fact of the difficulty of resalving criticism into 
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a science of wsthetics ought not to deter us 
from attempting it. The doubt seems to be, 
if there are sufficient primary and absolute 
facts or imp:essions, that is, impressions 
having the force of universal concurrence and 
self-evidence, to form sufficient bases for the 
deduction of first principles? However limited 
they may prove, let the solution of this problem 
be our aim. We are so accustomed to regard 
the phenomena of nature, through the light 
and teaching of science, that it is to us im- 
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ON THE GOTHIC ERA OF ORNAMENTAL | Westminster by Edward the Confessor to the 


ART. 

In pursuance of the series of lectures on 
ancient ornamental art delivered by Mr. Ralph 
Wornum, at the Government School of De- 
sign, Somerset House, the lecturer proceeded, 
on Friday in week before last, to treat of Gothic 
Art, more especially as regards its ornamental 
interest to the des'gner. 

After slightly recalling the subjects of his 
two previous lectures * on the Ornamental Art 


possible but to regard them only as effects of | of the Middle Ages, in which he had treated, 
hidden causes. But had we lived before the firstly, of Christian symbolism and the moat 
great revelation of induction, we doubtless prominent features of Byzantine art; and, 


should have yet the same overwhelming com- 
plexity as now in respect to the phenomena of 
our art,—a hopeless enravelment of forms 
and images, the cause of whose impressions 
it is impossible to reduce to general principles. 

We have in respect to art certain fixed or 


prevalent impressions; these gradually accu- | 
mulated, affect our judgment in every instance | 


that objective art is before it. We know that 
these impressions form to us the axioms of 


art; each has his own; but do we not allow | 


that some are universal? if so, we want such 


to be defined,—they would constitute the | 


science of wsthetics. 
Some indications of effecting this study of 


criticism, and reducing it to proportional and | 


axiomatic form, have appeared. ‘The “ Maxims 
and Theorems” 
tains the following remark in its preface :— 
* Some of the maxims may appear paradoxical, 


others empirical, but it is time that architects | 
should apply themselves in earnest to the snb- | 
ject, so that just principles should be thoroughly | 
We ought no longer to have to | 


wander in uncertainty as to the laws of our | 


investigated, 


art, after the experience and lessons to be 


of Professor Donaldson, con- | 


secondly, of its modification into Saracenic 
art; the third and final development of these 
into Gothic principles was then entered on. 

The elements, said the lectnrer, are still 
identical, the combinations only are diversi- 
fied. Such are the three great styles of middle- 
age or, critically speaking, Christian art; for 
the Renaissance, and its final result, the Cimque- 
cento, were a decided repudiation of the Chris- 
tian forms, and as positive a re-adoption of the 
Heathen. ‘That the Saracenic art was Chris- 
tian may seem rather startling, but it was so, 
inasmuch as it was developed by Christian 
Greeks out of Byzantine elements for Sara- 
cenic masters. On the other hand the Cinque- 
cento is a Heathen style, not that they were 
Heathens that practised it, but that its types 
were Greek and Roman. 

In pointing out the distinctive feature of 
Gothic architecture,—its verticality, in con- 
trast with the horizontality of the Romanesque, 
the lecturer then alluded to Schlegel’s idea 
that, as the whole tendency of the Gothic is 
vertical, the motive to its adoption must have 
| been to carry the eye cunioha, and with the 
| eye the mind, to the contemplation of things 


derived from the monuments erected during | holy and above the sphere of this world. But 


4,000 years. 


It may appear remarkable that | whatever may have been the motive, he must 


this has not been done before; but the prin- | observe that the fact of verticality did not 


ciples of a science are always those which are 
learned last; a full clear and comprehensive 
grasp of those fundamental notions on which 
a science is founded, is only attained after a 
very long course of intimacy with the working 
of the details.” 

It would seem, then, not only to be a subject 


likely to give a higher tone to the study of | 


art, but an effort eminently becoming this age, 
a duty arising out of our very condition and 
privileges as those who inherit the rich be- 
queathment of art. The successors of those 
who developed art to such perfection, and in 
such distinct phases, onght to make some use 
of such spoils, beyond delineating or patching 
them up. Let it be to define and group toge- 
ther those laws, which they so successful'y 
illustrated. And to this end, if I mistake not, 
is intended the valuable contribution of Mr. 
Fergusson, that from the history of art as the 
experimental phenomena, the science or prin- 
ciples of criticism shall be deduced. And what 


shall we say of the brilliant but erratic Ruskin ? | 
his “Seven Lamps” are evidently an effort | 


to the elucidation of art, by giving the spirit, 
motive, and principle, which constitute at once 
its law and inspiration. Let not such works 
fallto the ground. They are the dawn of a 
loftier literature than has hitherto been asso- 
ciated with our profession. 


All our perceptions of objects, whether of | 


nature or art creation, take their complexion 
from the truthfulness or error of our know- 
ledge in relation to them;—to properly perceive 
we must be correctly informed. 
throughout art and our perceptions of it, a 
philosophy of emotion ; and surely I rightly ap- 
prehend the intent of our studies, when I say 
that one of its highest aims is to pierce endo 
the mystery that veils all that is beautiful in 
art, to detect that mechanism, the system and 
law that every where pervades it. 


C. C, CREEKE. 





Fatt or a New Cuvurcu.—At Kings- 
down, near Walmer, a new church is building, 
at the expense of an individual, and was exter- 
nally approaching completion, but last week 
the west-end, which comprised a traceried 
window, and a bell-turret, suddenly fell to the 
ground with a tremendous crash. Providen- 
tially the workmen had not arrived. The 
accident is ascribed, locally, to wet weather, 
and a gale of wind. 


‘There is | 


necessarily imply that the design was abso- 
lutely lofty in itself,—its individual members 
are only higher than they are wide: it is such 
a distinction as that between the human and 
other animal forms, in their respective natural 
postures,—the human being vertical, the quad- 
ruped horizontal, although the latter may stand 
absolutely higher than the former. The extreme 
into which this verticality ran is the Perpen- 
dicular style, in which the Gothic was ex- 
hausted, and ceased in a sudden transition to 
the Horizontal, in the sixteenth century, when 
the Tudor or late Perpendicular appeared in 
the flat Tudor arch and its square and oblong 
compartments, 

So early even as the seventh century the 
pointed arch was a standard form in the build- 
ings of Cairo in Egypt. ‘The Saracens carried 
it into Sicily, of which in the eleventh century 
the Normans became masters, and the pro- 
fusely decorated Norman arose, with its zig-zag 
and its pointed arch, as an amalgamation of 
styles. Spreading to England, the richest 
remains of our early architecture date from the 
| twelfth century. 

The history of architectural ornament in 
England from the eleventh until the sixteenth 
century, is a history of perpetual changes. 
During this era of five centuries we had no 





Pointed Norman or ‘Transition, Early English, 
Decorated, Perpendicular, aud Tudor. Hence 
it is that a building which occupied more than 
| one generation, or at least two, in its comple- 
tion, was not carried out in the same style,—as 
in York Minster or St. Alban’s Abbey, for 
example. Subsequent artists would not work 
out the ideas of their predecessors, except in so 
far as a nave, for instance, commenced with 
the round arch, had a chance of being so com- 
pleted, but with different decorations. 
this, however, was not the case with St. 
Alban’s, or with Westminster Abbey. In 
fact our ancestors took much greater pains to 
eclipse or demolish the works of their fore- 
fathers than to preserve or imitate them. The 
circumstance of a thing having been done ap- 
pears to have been sufficient reason why it 
| should not be done again. How true this is, 
is evident from the fact that the average dura- 
tion of every style, and very nearly the actual 
duration, was only 70 years—the age of a man. 

Thus, from the building of the old Abbey of 








* See p. 329, ante, 





less than seven different styles of architecture, | 


—Saxon or Romanesque, Round Norman, | idea, said the lecturer, is a good one, and if we 


Even | are a species Of continuation of the shaft. 


| 





; 





spoliation of the monasteries by Henry VIII, 
when all Gothic art ceased in this country, is 
exactly seven times seventy years, and com- 
prises as exactly the seven styles of English 
ecclesiastical architecture. yon this you 
have a formula which will give you very 
nearly the period of any particular style, as 
exact as the transition from one style to 
another will possibly admit. All you have to 
recollect istheir consecutive order, and the start- 
ing date which you may take as 1066, the 
close of Edward the Confessor’s reign, or 
about the middle of the eleventh century. 

Let us suppose that in 1066, the year of the 
Norman accession, the Romanesque style was 
established : after a lapse of seventy years you 
will find the Norman, or Zigzag style, flourish- 
ing; in another seventy years the ‘Transition, 
or Plantagenet ; in another seventy the Earl 
English Gothic ; again, after an equal for | 
we shall find the Decorated to prevail; and 


| after a sixth seventy, at Henry VII.’s acces- 


sion, we find the Lancasterian style, the Per- 
pendicular; and after the seventh seventy, or 
at the close of Henry VIII.’s rcign, we have 
he Tudor, in which the Gothic expires. 

I am quite aware, continued the lecturer, 
that these seven styles are now commanly 
spoken of as four—Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular ; but this is noi 
a critical distinction of styles; Narman here 
comprises three styles, Early English two, and 
Perpendicular two,—Tudor, or the late plain 
and square Perpendicular, or rather Horizontal, 
being overlooked as a distinct style. 

There is no advantage in reducing the 
number of distinctive designations ; for where 
so much is comprised in a single term, it 
renders it very difficult to comprehend in what 
the characteristics consist: the exceptions are 
far more numerous than the examples of the 
rule. Norman, as a designation of style fram 
the conquest to Henry III. is no more specific 
than that of Gothic for the architecture which 
prevailed in England from Henry I¥f. to 
Henry VIII. In one sense, every building in 
England is Norman, erected during the 
Norman dynasty, from Edward the Confessor 
to James I. 

The ornamental designer cannot have too 
many distinctions of style, for every distinction 
implies some one well-understood class of 
ornamental forms, and his success, and the 
success of the ornamental manufactures of his 
country, depend upon his mastery of these dis- 
tinctions, for each distinction is a store of in- 
vention, and will bear its fruit. Gothic orna- 
ment is quite as applicable to printed and 
woven fabrics as to hard wares. 

With the aid of numerous drawings, &c., 
the lecturer then proceeded to point out the 
characteristics of each separate style, re- 
marking that in this investigation they 
must, of course, look at the styles as orna- 
mentists, not as architects. ‘The examples 
were from stone, wood, iron, and ornamental 
manufactures. 

While exhibiting the diagrams, &c., illustra- 
tive of the details of his subject, the idea of 
Metzger, the German architect, that the 
varieties of Gothic bases may be deduced from 
erystaline forms, was favourably viewed. ‘This 


follow it up, we may produce ten thousand 
beautiful arrangements, all as new as beautifal. 
The snow crystals from the interesting work 
of Captain Scoresby (exhibited) have only to 
be developed into bases and shafts with a few 
splays and bands, and you will have a 
clustered pillar to rival anything in Gothic 
architecture, early or decorated—uniting the 
prominent points of the crystals by straight 
lines for the bases, and round and hollow lines 
for the shafts: the mouldings of the arches 


These crystals, however, he remarked, will 
suggest forms for many other species of orna- 
mental art besides Gothic shafts; as, for in- 
stance, diapers for encaustic tiles ; and certainly 
an endiess variety of patterns for cotton prints, 
or diapers, indeed, of any kind. 

Recapitulating briefly the most prominent 
characteristics of the seven styles, we have,— 

Inthe Saxon, or early Norman Romanesque, 
the round arch, square abacus, cUshion 
capital, sometimes with a little Byzantine 
foliage: no other ornament. 

In the specifically Norman, introduced 
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about the time of Stephen, but established | 
under Henry II., we have the zig-zag as the 
great feature, with the round and with the 
pointed arch; and still the square abacus as a 
ruie. 

In a short time we lose the 
Norman ornaments and _ the 


and find in its place the Transition, a most 


simple pointed style, with little beyond the | 


tooth ornament to decorate it, and small win- 
dows of single lights. 
required, these windows were clustered to- 
gether. The round, or hexagonal abacus now 
comes into common use,—the 
more developed, and the pinnacle an ordinary 
feature. 

In the Early English, 
development of Gothic  tracery,— 
in place of piers,—windows of several 
lights,—fying buttresses,—crocketted pin- 

s,—complicated mouldings, and a more 
extensive application of foliage,—the columns 


the first 
mullions 


we have 


nacie 


clustered and the capitals generally round,— 
the trefoil leaf the most characteristic orna- 
ment. 

On this succeeded the Decorated, chiefly 


characterized by a more magnificent develop- 


ment of the leading elements of the prec eding 
style; but it has its own features,—the ogee- 
uch and the pinnacled canopied recesses, 


whit h 
In the Pe srpendicular or Lancasterian style, 


the new features are the horizontal line, the 


pauellings, and the substitution of Perpendicu- 


lar for flowing traceries. 
In the Tudor, the art returns to what it was 
in the Romanesque, and again becames Hori- 
zontal, 
I point out these distinctions, proceeded the 
lecturer, not for the mere sake of distinction, 
though that is something, but to 


various styles display, especially the Norman, 


the two later Plantagenet styles, and the Lan- | 


casterian, not only for architectural purposes, 
but for all purposes of ornamental art. 
Some allusion was then made to painted 


glass as an ornament in Gothic edifices, and as | 


a branch of art commanding a daily-increasing 
interest. Of this the lecturer proposed treat- 
ing in his next lecture, on 2nd proximo, and 
in the meantime he concluded with an address 
more particularly designed to encourage the 


pupils in laying the foundations of future ex- | 


cellence and originality in design, by patient 


labour and an avoidance of all premature and | 
unavailing endeavours to reap the fruits with- | 


out sowing the seeds,—this tatter being really 
the 


ean possibly be pursued. 





}PPOSED SAXON WORK IN IVER 
CHURCH, BUCKS. 


Ir seemg to me that the church of Iver, near 
Uxbridge, in Buckinghamshire, may be added 
3 liek of those containing vestiges of Saxon 
ecture; and that there are grounds for 


+ the 
to { 


archi 


ssigning an approximate date to the remains | 


I allude to. 

immediately above one of the arches on the 
north side of the nave, is a small semi-circular 
arch, now blocked up with wall, the lower 
rt of which has been destroyed by the sub- 
quent erection of the arches of the nave ; and 
these arches being Norman, it is clear the 
small arch must be. of earlier date, and conse- 
juently Saxon,* with which its appearance 
well agrees. 

ihe inner side of the small arch, towards 
the nave, is quite red, and has evidently been 
rendered so by the action of fire; the outer 
side towards the aisle has escaped.¢ Now we 

arn from the Saxon chronicle that A.D. 905, 
‘* Ethelwald enticed the army that was in East 
Anglia to break the peace, so that they ravaged 
over all the land of Mercia until they came 
to Cricklade, and there they went over the 
Thames.” It is true Iver is not expressly | 
mentioned in this notice, but besides being 
within the limits of the kingdom of Mercia, it 





le 
i 





* Not nisheeiilly there may bee e work, and 


ate Norman work.— Ex 


arly Noraiéi 






above was written, 


Since the I learn that a doorway, in 
the middle of the piers, against which the font is now 
placed, presents the same appearance as the arch above 
feag i, and that ct harred wood was found near it; thus 





| perished by fire. 


mass of the | 
round arch, | 


When much light was | 


buttress is | 


produce a prominence of diagonal lines. | 


show the | 
vast store of ornamental materials which these | 


slowest method of attaining the object that 


-z it clear that the church to which these remaina be- | 


lies in what would then be the direct route 


from East-Anglia to Cricklade. We know 
that in Saxon times, armies, whenever it was 
| possible, followed the course of rivers in 
| their marches, so that we may trace this army 
up the valley of the Ouse to Newport Pagnell; 
then following the Ousel to its source, whence 
| to the head of one branch of the Colne is but 
6 miles; then along the latter river past 
St. Albans, Watford, Uxbridge, and Iver, to 
Colnbrook, soon after which they would 
| reach the Thames, and follow its course to 
| Cricklade. 

I think, therefore, it is by no means an im- 
probable inference that the arch I have de- 
scribed, incorporated by the Normans into 
their fabric, formed 
a church in existence before a.p. 905,and which 
was then destroyed and burnt by the Danes. 

I saw this arch directly after its discovery, | 
now about two years ago, during the restora- | 
tion of the church, and I intended to have | 
communicated it to you at the time, but 
do not regret that the subject escaped my 
memory, since it was only the other day that I 
met with the passage that led to my conjecture 
as to its date. Maunp. 
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As ventilation is the order of the day, | 
send you a simple and effectual plan | 
I bod | 1 effectual plan | 
(if you think it worth inserting in your | 
valuable journal), for getting rid of the foul 
air and admitting fresh air into rooms or 


offices, by lowering the top sash. The flap A is 
or otherwise, and when the sash is lowered, drops 
on the top rail of the sash the whole width of 
the window, and forms a_ ventilator with 
the draft upwards, to emit or admit air; by a 
stop on the inside bead, the flap is not per- 
mitted to drop beyond a certain point, so that 
the sash may be lowered in the usual way, and 
in raising brings the flap up under the 
head * the sash frame. I have fixed three 

at the Savings’ Bank, Chelsea; they answer 
exceedingly well. I send this, as it may be of 
service to some of your readers, being a cheap 
and easy way of obtaining air without a 
direct draft upon the heads of persons who 


have to sit in rooms and offices with the top | 


sash lowered, not having this protection. 
Joun CA.Liow. 





Cisrerns: Pure Water.—Allow me to 
suggest what I think would be a remedy for 
the fault found in your last number with the 
conical-shaped cistern, having the tap at 
bottom. Let there be a tap there, but let it 
be a waste tap, and have another a little way 
up the side of the cistern. By this means the 
cistern could be kept clean, and no sediment 
would find its way into the tap used for sup- 
| plying water for household purposes.—W. B. 


part—was a window—of 





| other bones 


BRASSES OF NOTARIES. 

Brasses of this important class of the civil 
community, of which but few now remain, 
may be divided into two classes—the ecclesias- 
tical and the civil; of the former I only know 
of one instance, and of the latter but five, of 
which I beg to subjoin a short account. 
1.—C, 1475, St. Mary Tower Church, Ipswich. 
This is the earliest example that has yet been 
met with ; it consists of a large figure stand- 
ing on a mound of grass, on which a scull and 
are scattered; he is habited in a 
close fitting tunic, over which is a long loose- 


| sleeved gown faced with fur ; a circular cap, in 
| form not unlike a turban, from which a broad 


scarf hangs down to the ground in front, is 
thrown over his left shoulder, concealing his 


| gypciere, which is attached to the left side of 


| have low, 
| tonsure 


| his girdle, from which depends an inkhorn and 
a pencase richly ornamented with quatrefoils ; 
the hands are united as in prayer, and the feet 
laced boots. The absence of the 
shows that this was not an ecclesiastical 

A scroll placed on his breast bears 
the ever-blessed 
his 


notary. 
the following legend, invoking 
| Trinity, and at the same time expressing 
| belief in the resurrection : 


‘¢ Reposita est hee spes mea i sinu meo 


| 
| Sca Trinitas Di Dé miserere mei.’”’ 
i 
' 


hung to the sash frame by a centre in a bracket | 


i 


| ters and four sons, in two groups. 
|engraving of the figure of the notary, ride 


| Over this figure was once an elegant canopy 
| Supported on slender shafts; at equal dis- 
| tances down each side were small scrolls, one 
| of which still remains, and is inscribed— 
| es 
E There was also a marginal legend and a shield 
| beneath the figure, both lost. The figure 
| (stolen since 1845) is engraved in Mr. Bou- 
| tell’s work on Monumental Brasses, p. 112, 
|} and in Messrs. Waller’s work on the same 
| subject, in the latter of which is a 
| account of the origin, &c., of notaries, 
2.—C. 1475. Great Chart, Kent. 
| 3.—1490. W. Curteys, Holm Hale, Norfolk. 
| A figure in along flowing gown, with loose 
sleeves, confined at the waist by a simple cinc- 
| ture, from which depend an inkhorn and pen- 
; ease. He has long flowing hair; neither cap 
| nor gypciere are apparent. His wife is lost, 
| but the following inscription remains. 


bi laus, tibi glia.’ 


concise 


‘¢ Orate p aiabz Willi Curteys notarii et Alicie 
} 
j 


| uxis’ ei q' obierunt v°® kalédas Marcii a®° Jha 
M° CCCCLXXXX quorr aiabz ppiciet de ame.”’ 
| Engraved in “ Cotman’s Brasses of Nor- 


| folk,” p. xxxiii. 

| 4.~—1506. R. Wymbyil, S. Mary Tower 
| Church, Ipswich. 

| A notary in loose-sleeved gown, thrown open 
| in front and faced with fur, confined at the 
| waist by a girdle, from which depends on the 
left side an inkhorn and pencase, and from the 
right a plain gypciere. This figure forms a 
portion of a brass representing ‘Thomas Bal- 
dry, merchant, Robert Wymbyll, notary, and 
their wife, to whom the two former figures are 
| turned sideways. Scrolls proceeding from 
their mouths bear the following legends :— 


‘* Scta trinitas unus deus miserere nobis. 
Sps scte deus miserere nobis. 
Fili redemtor midi deus miserere nobis.’’ 


Beneath the figures. 


‘¢ Of your charite pray for the soull of Alys, late 
the wyfe of 

Thomas Baldry, marchant, sumtyme the wyfe of 
master Robert 

Wymbyll, Notari, which Alys decessed the iiijth 
day of August the 

yere of oure lord thoussand ecceevj on whose 
soull ihu haue 


mercy and on all cristin soullis. amen.”’ 


Beneath the figure of Baldry are the Mer- 


cers’ Arms, impaling Baldry’s merchant’s 
mark (the corresponding shield under the 


notary is unfortunately lost), also five daugh- 
For an 


| introduction to the “‘ Oxford Manual for the 


| Study of Brasses,” 


». XC. 

6.—1517. ecard de Turia, S. Sauveur, 
Bruges. A figure of a notary, standing on a 
tesselated pavement, beneath a single canopy 
supported by two arabesque columns, at the 
hack of which is hung a rich fringed diaper. 
He is habited in a tunic, over which is a loose 
gowr. thrown entirely open in front, and 
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reaching to the knees: the former is secured | 
round the waist by a narrow girdle, attached | 
to which, on the right side, are an ink-horn } 


and pen-case. He has the clerical tonsure, 
and a pen appears behind his right ear. 
He wears tight hose, and low square-toed 
shoes. Over his head is a scroll, charged with 
the words— 
‘“‘ In Virgine posui spem meam ;”’ 

And beneath a shield bearing, gules, a lion 
passant. ; 

The whole is surmounted with the following 
legend :— 

‘¢ Hic jacet Mag" Bernardin’ de Turia di vixit 
nota pub. et scriba Curie Tornacésis precipuus 
fudator choral’ et augmétator lueri dicor Installator 
hui ecclie qui obiit 4 dni xvxvii.’’ 

This forms the centre-piece of a very fine 
brass; but, being pressed for time, | was un- 
able to finish it: I shall, however, engrave the 
whole in a work on the Brasses and Incised 
Slabs of Belgium, which it is my intention to 
publish early next year. 


W. H. WEALE. 





PICKED UP AT BRIGHTON. 

THe extension of Brighton on the high 
ground, from the old church towards the 
Dyke-road, though less obvious to the visiter 
than what has been done next the sea, is very 
considerable, and would surprise those who know 
the town only as it was some years ago. ‘Ihere 
is a quaint little house some distance on the 
Dyke-road, called Port Hall, full of “ knick- 
knackett things,” the residence of one of the 
most ingenious men in the county,—Sir Page 
Dick ;* and we well remember this, the scene 
of many pleasant days in early life, a good 
walk out of the town, and with little apparent 
chance of a neighbourhood. Gradually, how- 
ever, the houses have crept along the highway; 
new roads have been opened; occupants have 
come; and, in a very short time, if the process 
continue, we shall find Port Hall in the midst 
of a row of houses. A new church is building 
close by, and will further expedite this result. 
This is a large structure of flint, with Caen stone 
dressings. It is to consist of chancel, nave, 
and aisles, with a tower at the west end of the 
north aisle. The style, almost as a matter of 
course, now-a-days, is Decorated. The win- 
dows of the aisles, as well as those of the 
chancel, are in, and the walls up ready for 
the aisle roofs. The main pillars of the 
nave are not yet commenced. The tower 
is of large size; placed where it is, the 
foundation for it must have been looked for at 
some depth and cost. Mr. Carpenter is the 
architect ; the dedication is to All Saints. 

The last new church built in Brighton, 
St. Paul’s, was to be consecrated on the 18th. 
It is built of flint and Caen stone, and has 


presented the phenomenon of a church requir- | 
A consi- | 


ing repair before it was consecrated. 
derable quantity of the stone used failed, atid 
has been taken out and reinstated: what re- 
mained, as wellas the new stones, have been oiled. 
It would be useful to ascertain the cause of the 
failure,—whether the stones were marked by 
the merchant as from the sound beds and fit 


for external work ; if they were laid bed-way ; or | 


were wetted by the sea. Information of this sort 
would assist in arriving at some degree of 
certainty with respect to the material; and it 
is only with this end in view, and not from 
any desire to annoy individuals who imiay be 
blameless, that we mention the circumstance. 
St. Patil’s Church is lighted by corone 
bearing candles. Some excellent stained-glass 
windows, by Hardman, have been put up in 
the chancel within the last week,—the gift, as 
Mr. Wagner stated in his sermon last Sunday, 
of benevolent individuals. The east window, 


a “ Jesse,” is very large, and must have cost | 


a considerable sum of money. Four smaller 
windows contain the Apostles,—three in each. 
The painted decorations of the chancel are not 
satisfactory, the effect being mean. There is 
an oak rood-screen. The ‘‘ Commandments ” 
are placed at the east end of the south aisle. 


* The ancestor of Sir Page Dick advanced a large sum of 
money in 1639-41 for securing the Established Church of 
Seotland, suppressing a rebellion in Ireland, &c,; and, 


though guaranteed, as he thought, by Peers and Commons, | 


was never able to reeover it, and died in poverty. An unde- 
niable and very interesting case has been made out by the 
present baronct, who is making efforts to obtain a restitution 
of money most justly due to him. 


None of our readers should go to Brighton 
without visiting the two churches at Shore- 
ham,—old and new. ‘The latter, New Shore- 
| ham Church, is full of interest to the student, 
| exhibiting the passage from the Norman style 
to the Early English. It was originally a cross 
church of large size, but the nave has been 
destroyed, so that it now consists of transepts 
and chancel only, with central tower; the 
chancel has aisles, the walls of which show an 
interesting Norman arcade. 

When we entered the church we saw a sign 
of the times in a bevy of pretty long-ringletted 
damsels squatting on the floor in the centre of 
the building; and it was not till we heard— 
“ Rosa, dear, give me some more heel-ball,” 
—* Now, Emma, you begin at his legs,’”— 
that we comprehended their position. They 
| were rubbing with much gusto the only two 
brasses which remain there,—the figures of a 
civilian and his wife, without any inscription, 
but which may apparently be dated about 
1450. 

Qld Shoreham Church, also a Norman 
building, was restored some time since; and 
Southwick Church (which has a Norman 
tower, with Early English belfry story and 
short spire), has been miserably treated by re- 
builders. 








DEATH IN THE SEWERS. 

Tue sudden destruction of five fellow-beings 
by those deadly poisons which pervade the 
atmosphere of imperfect sewers and drains 
and emanate from them in diffusion, by the 
law of gaseous mixture and dilution, through 
the streets and dwellings of a district, is 
certainly an appalling occurrence, and at Pimlico 
such a fatality has just, been exciting the 
sympathy and horror of thousands. But 
painful as it is, the suddenness and the but 
too obviously and totally unmistakeable and 
undeniable nature of the catise—a cause to be 
in this ease neither mystified nor pooh-poohed 
—can alone, by inference, excuse, since they can- 
not justify, the want of such a concentration 
ofexcitement and feeling—sustained and never 
ceasing, as it ought to be—for the thousands 
and the tens of thousands who are ever—and 
though more slowly, not more surely—being 
doomed to death, by the self-same cause 
in every imperfectly or improperly sewered and 
p ae! street-district, town, or city. Could 
the mere matter-of-fact mind of the public 
in general but trace that cause, and forcibly 
realize it, through all its stages and degrees of 
still pernicious dilution, from the concentrated 
state in which it strikes its victim down as if 
by lightning, to those states of less or moré 
dilution in which it can orily effect its deadly 
purpose in the course of minutes, hours, or 
days,—or even months or years, in a gradual 
and constant undermining of the strongest 
constitution,—such is our estimation of the 
public feeling, apart altogether from its more 
self-seeking fears and interests, that we believe, 
| the truly vital question of the sewerage 
of towns, would utterly absorb and annihilate 
‘every other question of worldly interest, 
till the work were done, and that effectively, 
and of the most ithproved and enlightened 
principles that money could either call forth in 
design or realize in detail. It is simply be- 
cause the evil agency is gradually lost to the 
public sense and mind in the distance, as it 
were, of its successive stages of dilution, that 
it is still allowed to dispense its subtle deadly 





sphere. 

Ini the case at Pimlico, a “ junction reversed” 
had beer run off throngh Kenilworth-street, 
which is at right angles to Warwick-street. | 
This junction, or branch sewer, was imperfect, 
or rather, it only reached as far as the new | 
tenements were erected, and there it abruptly 
stopped, as a butt-end, in fact, although its 
continuation for a few hundred yards, as 
observed by the Times, would have brought it 
to the Thames. “ Like most of the sewers of 





are very nearly on a dead level, so 
that the filth in the “branch” had quietly 
accumulated for two years, till now that 
it was four feet deep throughout. The 
main was also foul, and so were other adjoin- 
| ing sewers, They were all examined and or- 
| fone to be cleared out, and the process of 
contract-measurement was in progress on 





} 


Friday last, at five a. m., when the party, three 
in number, entered the Kenilworth-street 
sewer, although cautioned previously not to do 
so. Not re-appearing till afternoon, a man- 
hole in the main was opened, and some labourers 
| entered, and saw the all lying in the 
branch Sere dead. ‘The end of the branch, 
which had been bricked up, was then broken 
open, and other three persons, one a surgeon 
and another a policeman, immediately entered, 
and in two minutes the latter re-appeared with 
the body of the former, who had been struck dead 
instantaneously. Returning, he also brought out 
his other companion, insensible, but not dead. 
| A third time this poor fellow re-entered, to bring 
| out the dead bodies first sacrificed, and was 
| himself at length struck dead, and his body 
not got out till some hours after. Precautions, 
then only, were taken ; and next morning the 
three first corpses,—discoloured and blue, as 
if killed by cholera,—were got out. An in- 
mest, at which these facts were elicted, was 
then held, and has been adjourned till to-day 
(Thursday). 

There are “a thousand or two,” it appears, 
of such “ butt-ends” as those in Kenilworth- 
street among the metropolitan sewers, and the 
necessity of caution in such eases is well 
known, so that the occurrence of a succession 
of fatalities like the present appears to be the 
more extraordinary, and tilt have been 
avoided by the adoption of the usual pre- 
cautions, or of the means taken to remove the 
gaseous sewage, and to ventilate the sewer 
itself, in Friar-street, where the late explosion 
occurred, -— namely, Gurney’s high-pressure 
steam-jet, by which coal mines, as our readers 
will rememher, have been successfully venti- 
lated.. In this case, too, the poisonous com- 
pounds might have heen destroyed on the 
spot. At Friar-street this process enabled the 
officers to cleat out at ledst 500 tons of foul 
matter. “Se 

A correspondent (T. H:) suggests,—that a 
dress and helmet, &c., siniilar to what a diver 
uses at the Polytechnic , Institution for ex- 
ample, might be adopted effectively for ex- 
amination of sewers. “The suggestion ad- 
vanced may not be of any immediate use to 
those who have to travel any distance along 
the sewers, but that help tidy be afforded in 
case of need, and thereby preventing further 
loss, of life. Every police office in the metro- 
polis ought to be furnished with a dress and 
apparatus complete; the expense would be 
nominal, considering the amount raised by 
sewers rates.” 








PARKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Havine observed an extract from Tue 
BuiLper, extensively quoted in the daily 
prints, remarking upon Copethagen-fields as a 
fit place for a public park, I forward a copy 
of a letter which I wrote to Lord Morpeth, 
who acknowledged it, expressing his readiness 
to follow its recommendation in every manner 
that catne before him, but that want of funds 

was the usual obstacle.—J. W. Hae. 





! 
| tant measures in their behalf; additional steps 
venom through the otherwise healthful atmo- | 
| needed, on the ground of common humanity 


that district,” the “branch” and “ main” | 


The followifig is a portion of the letter re- 
ferred to :— 

“ Without being unmindful of what has 
been done, and the great attention shown by 
your lordship and the other commissioners to 


| the health of the people, by regard to impor- 


are needed, absolutely and _ incontestibly 
and sympathy with a pent-up population, han- 
kering after fresh air and green sod or leaves 
in a hot and oppressive summer season, when 
thousands of the people in the internal parts 
of the metropolis find it intolerable to dwell 
pent up in heat and unwholesomeness, and 
| seek the shortest routes to the nearest open 
| spots or green places ;—even an open alehouse 
| court, where there may be a green shrub or a 
| green seat, is eagerly sought for, and occupied 
with avidity by many of the thousands of 
women, children, and infirm persons who 
cannot reach the parks at the extreme ends of 
London. 

It appears that formerly reservations were 
made for the benefit of the people, for sundry 
greens were formed, such as Clerkenwell, Is- 
lington, Newington, Stepney, and Camberwell 
' greens, and others. It is to be hoped that if 
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Smithfield Market be removed, that the space 
will be immediately converted into a City 
green. What was formerly necessary when 
London was much smaller, and from its 
hitherte long form and narrow width, more 
healthy in its internal parts than it can be in 
future (unless care be taken, whilst there 
is yet time and opportunity), is much more 
necessary now, and the consequences will show 
themselves, if precautions be neglected. One 
grand benefit to London will be to preserve an 





. See. page “493, 


opening into the sides of it, both north and 
south ; and the effects of this will be manifest: 
it will cause a current of comparatively pure 
air into the very centre of the me tropolis, and 
also be the means of a pleasant, safe, and short 
access to open ground, green fields, or walks, 
parks, or broadways (as may be provided), for 
the benefit of health and morals of thousands of 
individuals who otherwise must be deprived of 
one of the greatest blessings of heaven. 

On the north side of London the opening 
that would be beneficial is from Holborn to 


King’s-cross, vid Gray’s-inn-road, by certain 
improvements and w idenings in sundry places, 
as opportunity would permit, with wide and 
safe footpaths ;—thence to Highgate, or so far 
as might be obtainable, either in progress 
thereto, or in extent of space as public ground, 
terminating at nearer distance from King’s- 
cross. ; 

The ground from King’s-cross to Highgate, 
by way of Maiden-lane and Chalk-road, affords 
facility for the purposes desired, and ten acres 


_ of ground obtained here are more valuable, as 
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a general service fo the inhabitants of the | 


middle portion of London, than 100 acres at 
the extreme ends. 

The high ground about Copenhagen is an 
invaluable spot for the formation of a reservoir 
of air, both for the supply of the centre of 
London and for the access thereto of the inha- 
bitants. This spot (be it secured on a large 
or small scale, whether from King’s-cross to 
Highgate, or less) is invaluable ; the thousands 
who are wont to resort thereto indicate its 
need of being, in some shape or other, secured 
as a public convenience. A space is taken for 
a model prison in this neighbourhood, and 
surely the consideration of the health and 
morals of thousands is worth a similar-sized 
spot, at least, for public recreation of a simply 
natural kind, viz., to obtain fresh air, and 
observe green herbage of some sort. 

If the opportunity of forming a large or 
small reservoir of air in the sides of London 
be neglected now, when small comparative 
expense will effect it, the time will come 
when the most extensive demolition most 
be effected in order to air London, and 


give space for its inhabitants; fever and | 


plague will not be stayed till thousands upon 
thousands be expended in this manner, and 
the very spots now uncovered will be then 
=— laid bare for obvious purposes of general 
need.” 





Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 1st proximo, for 
extensive works at the South-Eastern Railway 
stations at Old Kent-road and at Ashford ; by 
24th inst., for a warehouse and three coal sheds 
at the London and Brighton Railway station, 
at Croydon, and a warehouse at their East- 
bourne station; by ist January, 1850, for a 
bridge, wharfing, widening river, and removing 
old bridge, at Great Yarmouth; and by 29th 
inst., for works at two third-rate houses at 
Wilmington-square, 


RAILWAY JOTTID GS. 


Tue traffic of branch lines in general, if not, 
| too, of some main ones, it would appear, may 
|ere long be altogether conducted by light 
| engines, at great saving of expense. Scoset 
| ments have occasionally been recorded in Tue 
| BurtpeR that seemed to promise fairly for 
| such a result, which further experience only 
| appears to confirm. The Railway Times of 
| 13th inst. gives the particulars of a personal 
| examination of the doings and dimensions of 
| one of* these little, active, and even singularly 
| powerful agents, built by Messrs. England 
| and Co., of the Hatcham Ironworks, and at 
| present at work on the Bow branch of the 
| Blackwall line. It whirls a train of seven of the 
| heavy Blackwall carriages, equal, it is said, to 
| ten of the carriages in general use on other 
| railways, up an incline of 1 in 100, at a speed 
| of 35 miles an hour, starting as freely and 
| getting into speed as readily as any other 
|engine. ‘The dimensions of this Pigmy Giant, 
|as it is named, are as follows :—Cylinders, 
| 8 inches diameter ; stroke, 12 inches; driving- 
| wheels, 4 feet 6 inches; four carrying wheels, 
| 3 feet diameter; 80 tubes, 14 inch diameter, 
| 11 feet 4 inches long. ‘The engine and tender 
| are constructed on the same frame, with six 
| wheels, and she is capable of carrying coke and 
| water in her tender sufficient for a journey of 
| 30 or 40 miles. The consumption of coke is 
| less than 5 lbs. a-mile, producing, nevertheless, 
|an immense quantity of steam. The weight 
| of the whole engine, when in full working 
| order, is about 10 tons. The centre of gravity 
| being very low, there is no oscillation, even at 

a very high velocity. ‘The day’s work on the 
| Bow branch is a run of about 200 miles.—— 
A slip of the embankment at Bosley, on the 
| North Staffordshire line, took place last week, 
extending to about 100 yards.——The White- 
haven and Furness Junction line is now open 








'from Whitehaven to Ravenglass, The con- 


tractors are busily engaged in pushing forward 
the work from Ravenglass to le, with 300 
“navvies’ and artizans. The contract for 
the line between Bootle and Broughton- 
in-Furness, has been let to Messrs. Fell 
and Joplin, of Greenodd, near Ulverstone.—— 
The contract for the extension of the Furness 
line from Crooklands to Lindal has been taken 
by Mr. Wheatcroft, of Matlock. One of 
the engines on the Furness Junction, with a 
passenger-train, on 13th inst., ran through the 
Whitehaven terminus, knocked down the yard 
wall, stove in the side of a school-house sub- 
stantially built of stone, carried away the 
kitchen, and lodged in the back parlour. So 
far, fortunately, none of the little scholars were 
in the way, but a poor young girl, who was 
singing to herself while preparing food at the 
kitchen-fire, was dreadfully mutilated and in- 
stantaneously killed, and her brother was 
much bruised and burnt. The line slopes 
down to the terminus at a gradient of 1 in 100, 
The cause of the accident is said to have been 
want of sufficient breakage in the state of 
the rail, which was covered with ice. 
The Caledonian Company have completed their 
tunnel at Glasgow. Entering at St. Rollox, it 
passes over the tunnel on the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow on the one hand and under the 
Monkland Canal on the other, and runs within 
a few feet of both towards the station at the 
head of Buchanan-street. Mr. James 
Mitchell, of the firm of Ross and Mitchell, 
contractors, and Mr. G. Glennie, resident en- 
gineer of the Hawick branch of the North 
British Railway, were placed at the bar of the 
circuit court at Jedburgh, on 2nd instant, on a 
charge of culpable homicide, and neglect or 
violation of duty. The case, it may be remem- 
bered, arose out of the fall of a viaduct in 
course of erection over the river Teviot, at Rox- 
burgh, for the Kelso branch of the Hawick 
line, whereby eight persons were killed and 
several others injured. ‘The indictment charged 
Mr. Mitchell with having allowed the pier of 
the viaduct to be constructed of insufficient 
materials. Mr. Glennie was charged with cul- 
pable neglect of duty in having failed to super- 
intend and inspect the erection cf the viaduct, 
and to see that it was properly and safely built 
with good, sufficient, and safe materials. The 
case went on till suddenly stopped by the 
alarming intimation, that one of the Jury was 
seized with premonitory symptoms of cholera, 
on the announcement of which the court ad- 
journed, and the trial, we presume, will begin 
de novo, unless the juryman speedily recovered. 














THE SYPHON VENTILATOR. 
InGeNrovs men, delighted with any new 
observation that occurs to them, too often 
take it for granted that the same discovery 
never occurred to any other human being, and 
place themselves in a false position, when a 
little inquiry would dispel the delusion. In 
this respect the mania for patents of invention, 
with the necessity for secrecy on their object, 
frequently leads to mischief, and causes a man 
of intelligence to throw away 400/. on a patent, 
that not only is not worth somany farthings, but 
which may drive him into litigation and ruin. 
As the average of successful patents is buat 
three in a hundred, I need not say how often 
this must be the case. I have known many 
crude cases of this kind, but that of Dr. 
Chowne particularly surprises me. One would 
think that gentleman must have been blind, 
deaf, or asleep,—anything but alive to the 
progress of science and its application to 
buildings, if he supposes himself the disco- 
verer of a new system of ventilation by means 
of an “up shaft and a down shaft.” He is 
equally in error if he imagine that he can 
maintain a patent for a principle: our law 
allows the patent right for a mode of opera- 
tion and construction, not ona principle. As 
to the mode of ventilating by the syphon or 
atmospheric gravitation process, it is known 
to every miner, and ought to be to every 
architect, since Mr. Griffith’s excellent lectures 
some years ago, at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in which it was clearly 
shown and explained. ‘There are also various 
applications of it in London and its vicinity. 
Mr. Place, of Brompton-square, has for many 
years had his library warmed by a sim 
adaptation of the law of gravitation of 
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and cold air on each side of his stove-grate, | after having been gauged and straightened, be 
| heated to about 400 degrees Fahrenheit, and 


clearly demonstrated by the suction and re- 
pulsion of the flame of a candle placed near 
the bottom and upper part of the openings.* 
Mr. Geo. Field, of Sion-hill-park, the author 
of various works on optics, &c. &c., has made 
his little parlour perfectly free from any per- 
ceptible draft by a pipe from the park through 
the wall into the hinder portion of stove, 
whence, after being warmed, it replaces the 
consumed air of the room, supplies the grate 
with oxygen, and assists the up-draft of the 
chimney, which being overhung by very tall 
trees, aiforded a severe trial, but a very suc- 
cessful one. On a more extensive scale, in 
the heart of London, at the Hall of Commerce, 


in Tbreadneedle-street, every chimney has a | hi dh : Petia 
small flue or down-shaft, to supply cold air to | #118 would have been for the commencement 
| of a series of statues of eminent and great 


fill up the vacuum caused by the combustion. 
This was made when the building was erected 
in 1841. I could refer to other cases, but will 
conclude by mentioning a very pretty model 
for ventilating mines, by John Martin, the 


artist, and propounder of many improvements. | ; 
ag tee | Again, how much grander the statue of Lord 


I again repeat that our patent law allows no 
monopoly of the principles of nature, and I 
entertain no apprehension of an exception in 
favour of this “assumed new discovery.” I 
fear no new tax on pure air. CENSOR. 





ON THE OXIDATION OF RAILWAY 
BARS. 


A paper on this subject, by Mr. R. Mallet, 
was read at the recent meeting of the British 
Association. It suggests an important consi- 
deration. The writer states that the top sur- 
face of a railway bar in use is constantly pre- 
served in a state of perfect cleanliness, freedom 
from oxidation, and polish; while the remain- 
der of the bar is rough-coated originally with 
black oxide, and soon after with red rust. Not 
only is every metal electro-positive to its own 
oxides, but the polished portion of a mass of 
metal partially polished and partially rough is 
primarily corroded on the rough portion. 
Hence a railway bar while in use is constantly 
preserved from rusting by the presence of its 
polished top surface. Such polished surface 
has no existence on the rail out of use. The 
upper surface of the rail in use is rapidly con- 
densed and hardened by the rolling of the 
traffic over it; and it is also shown in his 
report that, all other circumstances being the 
same, the rate of corrosion of any iron depends 
upon its density, and is less in proportion as 
this is rendered greater by mechanical means. 
As every metal is positive to its own oxides, 
the adherent coat of rust upon iron, while it 
remains, powerfully promotes the corrosion of 
the metal beneath, and this in a greater degree 
in proportion as the rust adherent is of greater 
antiquity. It has been shown that the rust 
produced by air and water, which at first 
contains but little per-oxide, continues to 
change slowly, and becoming more and 
more per-oxidizedg becomes more and more 
electro-negative to its own base. Now, the 
rust upon a railway bar out of use con- 
tinues always to adhere to it, and thus to 
promote and accelerate its corrosion ; while the 
rust formed upon a railway bar in use is per- 
petually shaken off by vibration, and thus this 
source of increased chemical action is removed. 
To recapitulate, railway bars forming part of a 
long line, whether in or out of use, corrode less 
fur equa! surfaces than a short piece of the 
same iron similarly exposed. Rails in use 
corrode less than those out of use. This 
difference is constantly decreasing with the 
lapse of time. The absolute amount of corro- 
sion is a source of destruction of the rail 
greatly inferior to that due to traffic. It is 
highly probable that the electrical and magnetic 


forces developed in the rails by terrestrial 


magnetism and by rolling traffic re-act in some 
way upon the chemical forces concerned in 
their corrosion; and that, therefore, the direc- 
tion of lines of railway in azimuth is not wholly 
indifferent as respects the question of the dura- 
bility of rails. Mr. Mallet suggests :—1st. Of 
whatever quality iron rails are rolled, that they 
should be subjected prior to use to an uniform 
course of hammer-hardening all over the top 
surface and sides of the rails ; and, 2ndly, that 
all railway bars before being laid down should, 


* According to Dr. Clowne’s statement, his system is not 
depencent on heat.—Ep. 





then coated with boiled coal tar. This has 
been proved to last more than four years, as a 


coating perfectly impervious to corrosive | 


action, while constantly exposed to traffic. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND PUBLIC 
STATUES. 


I vistrep Westminster Abbey yesterday 
morning, and was much struck with the im- 
posing statue of the late Sir W. Follett, by 
Behnes; at the same time I could but feel that 
it appeared sadly out of its place, and in too 
crowded a situation. What a fine occasion 


men (particularly with so distinguished a lawyer 
as the late Sir Wm. Follett), by placing it in 
Westminster Hall instead of the Abbey. It is 
colossal, and is placed by the side of another 
statue, which it throws into utter insignificance. 


| Mansfield would appear if removed to such a 





situation as above suggested. Further, they 
mar the Abbey. When will this country think 
properly as to works of art ? S. 


Apropos of Westminster Abbey, we give 
some stanzas from a little poem under this title 
by Mr. Owen Howell,* which has been for- 
warded to us. 

‘¢ Gaze on this Gothic relic of the past,— 
See o’er its towers does Ruin surely creep ; 

Time has her mantle o’er each buttress cast, — 

On each grey battlement Time’s shadows sleep. 

What will not fade ?—all records cease at last ; 

A few short years temple and tablet sweep 
Into the mighty gulf that gathers all : 
The slow destroyer, Time, sees tottering empires fall. 


Far from Life’s busy crowds awhile we stray 
To where the dead within these walls repose, 
Here to hold council with the mouldering clay 
That antique tombs and sepulchres enclose, — 
*Midst dusty banners fading fast away, 
Old monumental slabs, and funeral shows, 
To walk with noiseless tread and held-in breath, 
To muse on human life, and meditate on death. 


+ * ¥ * 7 


In hollow gusts, the wind with solemn tones 
Murmurs sad dirges as we musing walk 
Over old epitaphs on foot-worn stones : 
Each monument, though silent, seems to talk 
Of mouldering coffins and of bleaching bones ; 
While voiceless phantoms round us gravely stalk, 
Wrapped in the dark shades of obscurest night : 
The moon pours dows, o’er all, her ‘ dim religious 


light.’ 


* * * * * 


Chapels and shrines all speak of what has been,— 
And sad the moral that they ever preach ! 
There sleeps Elizabeth —there Scotiand’s Queen, — 
Victor and victim solemn lessons teach : 
Their bloodless ghosts in yonder aisle are seen,— 
A thousand phantoms fancy sees in each ; 
While the old banners hanging up on high 
Flutter, as one by one, beneath them, they glide by. 


Over each monument and time-worn bust 
Wisdom does well to nause and meditate. 
Here are interred the good, the wise, the just,— 
Here, with rich trappings, the departed great 
Were brought in glory, and laid in the dust : 
Beneath these tombs, in darkness, now they wait, 
Covered with moss, time-eaten, black and quaint : 
Lo! yonder sleeps a King, and there a Gothic Saint. 


The graves and vaults that at our footsteps lie— 
The marble saints and carven busts of kings— 
All seem to say ‘ Prepare, prepare to die! 
The world and life are quickly-passing things :’ 
Whilst each uncouth and ghastly efligy— 
Cherub and angel, with their outspread wings— 
With sightless eyes upon us ever stare, 
As wondering whence we came, and wondering what 
we are.” 





Tue Apevpal Turarre.—The additional 
entrances and stairs here, mentioned by us 
some time since, have been opened to the pub- 
lic, and increase considerably the means of 
escape in the event of fire. he manager 
deserves the thanks of the public for the step : 
we should be glad to see it followed in some 
other theatres we could name. ‘he last time 
we looked in, a crowded house was laughing 
spasmodically all night. : 





* London; Matthews, Paternoster-row. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


A FEATURE unnoticed in the existing plans 
of the Abbey Church at Bury has just been 
revealed in course of the archzological dig- 
gings there, namely, that at the circular apse 
of the choir (plan in Yates’s history) a semi- 
circular chapel (besides the small Mary Cha- 
pel) jutted out about 15 feet in diameter from 
the northern curve of the apse. Beneath it 
appears to have been a crypt, in which are 
remains of a pavement of encaustic tile, and 
part of an erection supposed to have been a 
loculus, or shrine, below the altar. The com- 
mittee require further aid in the development 
of the plan of thechoir. Theshroud of rough- 
cast in which the exterior of the Saxon tower of 
Holy Trinity Church, Colchester, has long been 
buried, is now stripped off, we are told, and the 
whole, as far as possible, restored. An ancient 
arch in the interior has been re-opened to 
view by the removal of a gallery, and the 
organ placed under it. Some additional open 
seats have thus been secured at west end of 
nave; estimated expense of alterations 901., 
deficient 201. The parish church of Maiden 
Newton, Dorset, is to be restored and en- 
larged. The Commissioners of Lunacy have 
called on the Secretary of State to order the 
erection of a new asylum for the pauper 
lunatics of Bristol. The cost, it is said, will 
not be less than 50,0001, The widening of 
Bristol-bridge is again talked of. Conway 
Castle, it is said, is to be restored, at the public 
expense. The Merthyr Union guardians 
have decided on the erection of a new work- 
house on a large scale. Efforts are about to 
be made to erect two additional churches in 
the parish of St. Mary, Nottingham. Lar! 
Manvers has promised 500/, and Lady Man- 
vers 1001., besides which about 4,600/. have 
been contributed or promised from other 
sources, and there is land secured for one 
of the churches. The directors of the 
New Exchange, Wolverhampton, have fixed 
on plans for their new building, furnished 
by Mr. G. T. Robinson, of Wolver- 
hamton, architect. The new church of 





























| St. Matthew, Toxteth-park, Liverpool, was 


opened on Sunday week. It is a plain Gothic 
edifice, with open-timbered roof and bench 
fittings. The official part is slightly elevated 
into a sort of dais with tesselated pavement, 
and octagonal pulpit supported by a central 
octagonal pillar. The Bridgewater Canal 
Company are carrying passengers between 
Liverpool and Manchester, 40 miles and 
upwards, for 3d. each! The Bradford 
guardians, after an immense deal of talk 
about it for the last twelvemonth or two, are 
now said to have ordered that an advertise- 
inent be prepared, calling for plans fora new 
workhouse. The chief stone of the church 
of St. Luke, East Morton, near Bingley, was 
laid on the 9th inst. The plan, says the 
Leeds Intelligencer, consists of a nave, south 
aisle, chancel, south porch, vestry, and bell 
gable, about 65 feet above the floor. The 
nave is 70 feet long, by 22 feet 10 inches wide, 
and 45 feet high to ridge of roof—aisle, 70 feet 
long, by 14 feet 8 inches, and 13 feet high at 
lowest side—chancel, 30 feet long by 16 feet 
wide, and 33 feet high to ridge of roof. ‘The 
style is First Pointed. The roofs will be of 
steep pitch, and the timbers open in the inte- 
rior. The church of Holy Trinity, Mean- 
wood, Leeds, lately consecrated, is cruciform, 
and in the style of thirteenth century; length, 
111 feet internally, 78 of which in nave and 32 
in chancel; width at transepts, 42 feet ; height 
of spire, 130 feet; sittings,400. The area and 
foundations are laid with concrete. In a 
vault below the cross is a furnace, whence 
the building is heated by pipes. The 
walls are of Meanwood stone. The archi- 
tect was Mr. W. Railton; and Mr. G, Brid- 
gart, of Derby, was the general contractor; 
Mr. Boumphrey, clerk of works. The con- 
tract cost was 4,300/., ‘exclusive of orna- 
mental parts.’ The founders were two ladies 
named Beckett——The foundation-stone of 
the church to be erected at Moor-Allerton, 
near Leeds, was laid on Wednesday week. 
Mr. Thompson, of Leeds, is the architect. 
The building is to be ready for consecration in 
about six months. The church of Corring- 
ham, near Gainsborough, is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs, at the expense of Sir Thomas 
Beckett, Bart., of Somerby Hall.——A return 
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Company shows that their gains for 1848 were 
at the rate of 274 per cent. ! The Whittle 





Dean water, with which Newcastle-on-Tyne is | 


now supplied, in place of from the filthy river sidered it of the highest importance to the public 
itself, would appear to have prevented a repe- | that the whole engineering establishment should be 


tition of the dreadful mortality by cholera in 
1832, the epidemic of 1849 having been 
“ comparatively harmless.” 
together with those presented in the metro- 


the necessity for a speedy and abundant supply 
of pure water, both here and elsewhere. A 
subscription for the erection of a new church 
at Ambleside was lately op ned, and 2,000/. at 
once obtained. John Knox’s 
Edinburgh is under repair, although the ques- 
tion of its demolition is still an open one.—— 
A bridge of 230 feet in length has been 
thrown across the Doveron, at Milltown, of 
Rothiemay, N.B. 











OPENING OF THE NEW METROPOLITAN 
COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 





Tue members of the new commission met on 
Wednesday, at the Court-house, Greek-street, pur- 
suant to clause 4 of the Sewers’ Act. There were 
present—Lord Ebrington, M.P., Sir H. dela Beche, 
Lieut.-Colonel Alderson, Sir John Burgoyne, Capt. 
Vetch, Capt. Dawson, Capt. Harness, Mr. S. M. 
Peto, Mr. P. Hardwick, Mr. Thomas Hawes, Mr. 
Edward Lawes, and Mr. J. M. Rendell. The 
secretary (Mr. Woolrych) read the commission 
issued by the Lord Chancellor, containing the ap- 
pointment of the above-named gentlemen, and which 
bore date the 10th of October. 

Some other formal proceedings being gone 
through, Viscount Ebrington was voted to the 
chair, and addressed the court. In the course of 


his observations his lordship said, that for reasons | 
that need not be mentioned, and which were well | 
known to the public, it had been deemed expedient | 


to supersede the late commission, and to issue a 
new one. He would not dwell upon the responsi- 


i 
' 
} 


} 


A few such facts, | 





THE BUILDER. 


of the outlay and profits of the Durham Gas | efficiently performed. With this view, and asa step 


towards remodelling the whole of the engineering 
department, he moved that the surveyors and offi- 
cers be re-appointed for three months only. 

Mr. Hardwick seconded the motion, and con- 


re-modelled.— Agreed to. 
Sir H. de la Beche said it was of the utmost 
importance, and it was absolutely necessary that 


: | they should have well-considered official arrange- 
polis itself, will surely decide the question of | 


| department could not be efficient. 


house at. 


ment, for without them the organization of their 
Yet, notwith- 
standing these arrangements, however good the 
individual persons might be, there was nothing so 
essential to the service that might be derived from 
them as that they should be well placed, and then 
good results would be sure to follow. It was highly 
desirable that they should not lose the benefit of 


| the investigations that were in progress, and which 


were stopped by the ending of the commission. It was 
also desirable that they should ascertain what had 
been done before they could carry on their works, 
and above allit was necessary that they should have 
before them the ordnance map and the results of 
the subterranean survey. The ordnance map was 
now available for portions of their districts, and the 
subterranean survey had made great progress, giving 
them a proper insight into what existed below the 
surface of the metropolis. When these documents 
were presented, the court would see what had been 
done, and he hoped that they would not regret the 
step that had been taken by their predecessors. To 
see this, and perhaps to chalk out their progress for 
the future, he thought it would be desirable that a 
committee of the whole body should be appointed 
to ascertain the official arrangements of the com- 
mission, the state of the various works undertaken 
by the previous commissioners and not completed, 


| and toreport the same to the court.—Seconded and 


agreed to. 

Sir H. de la Beche then read the resolutions that 
had been passed upon the question of the various 
plans sent in for the proposed drainage of London, 
and said that it would be courteous on the part of 
the comissioners to state that they should receive 
proper consideration. 


| before doing so, that they should have the City 


bility of the trust that had been conferred upon | 


them. The work was of the deepest interest to the 
health and lives of all comprised within the area 
of their jurisdiction,—an area comprising the 
greatest, the wealthiest, and the most populous 
city in the world. They had many difficul- 
ties to encounter,—not only as to the views 
of the commissioners, but difficulties arising 
out of the actual state of 
own office. He believed that 
their duties be properly and efficiently _ per- 


formed, nor could their difficulties be surmounted, | 


unless a better feeling gained ground, not only 
amongst the commissioners, but amongst their 
officers, for ‘‘a house divided against itself could 
not stand.’’ He hoped, however they might differ 
in opinion, they would discuss all without wrangling, 
and after opposition, that it would not end in 
acrimony or ill-will. Under God’s blessing, there- 
fore, he trusted they would be enabled to confer 
additional comfort and length of days to the citizens 
and to their families, and that the public would not 
judge of them by their professions or their inten- 
tions, but by their acts. Without saying more, he 
thought they might at once proceed to the business 
of the court. 

Sir John Burgoyne moved the re-appointment of 
Mr. Woolrych as secretary to the commission, 
and also the re-appointment of the accountants and 
clerks in the secretary’s department. Agreed to. 

A letter was received from Mr. Austin, consulting 
engineer, stating that, in consequence of certain 
resolutions come to by three of the Commission 


Commissioners present, as the plans proposed had 


| reference to the City as well as the parts of their 


| own jurisdiction. 


affairs in their | 
neither could |} 


of the Board of Health at Gwydyr House, he had | 


thought it his duty to tender his resignation of his 
office. At the same time, he should at all times be 
most happy to render any advice or assistance in 
his power, and should be ready to further develope 
his views in his plan of drainage, if such should be 
required, either as a whole or part of any system 
that might be ultimately agreed upon. This letter 
was accompanied by one from Lord Carlisle, who 
dwelt on the somewhat anomalous position of the 
members of the Board of Health, being also Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and vindicated especially the 
conduct of one of them—Mr. Chadwick—which had 
been the subject of much unmerited attack. 

The letter was received, and ordered to be entered 
upon the minutes, and upon the motion of Captain 
Dawson, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Austin, for the offer he had made of assistance to 
the commissioners. 

Capt. Dawson said he looked upon this as a fitting 
and proper opportunity for remodelling the whole of 
the engineers’ and surveyors’ department. His 
lordship in the chair, in his address, had alluded 
to the officers of the court, and the division among 
them had been productive of great inconvenience. 
Without a proper understanding, however proper 


He therefore moved that a com- 
munication should be made to the Lord Mayor, 
stating that a new commission had been granted, 
and the old one had been superseded, and to request 
that four persons, in addition to his lordship, might 
be appointed as commissioners to that court.— 
Agreed to. 

Upon the recent accident in Kenilworth-street, 
Pimlico, being reported to the court, 

Mr. Lovick, the assistant-surveyor, presented a 
voluminous statement, detailing the nature of the 
works that had been ordered in that district, and 
giving it as his opinion that the fatal results there 
had arisen from a quantity of offensive lime from 
gas-works being shot down for the purpose of filling 
up open spaces in the road, and that the poisonous 
qualities of the gas absorbed by the lime had, by a 
fall of rain, percolated the top of the sewer (over 
which it was placed), and mixing with the refuse 


within the sewer, had liberated certain pernicious | 
gases, and thereby led to the deadly effects that had | 


followed. 


The report was received, and on the motion of the | 


chairman, it was agreed that the circumstances 
should be investigated by the committee, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Gotto, chief and assistant surveyors ; and that every 
facility be afforded to the officers in attending in- 
quests whenever they may be required.—Adjourned. 





FAiscceilaneca. 


——— 


PROPOSITION FOR A PROFESSIONAL CLUB 


Hovuss.—I cannot help thinking it is much to | ' 
| Small gratings have been fixed in the centre 


be regretted thatan institution or club-honse can- 


not be formed hy the members of the different | 
professions, viz., architects, painters, sculptors, | 


engineers, engravers, and surveyors, and it might 
have chambers attached to it which would be 
both convenient and profitable, and tend to sup- 
port the expenses of the establishment. It is 


true you have the Institute of Architects and | 


Engineers, but what I think is required is a 
general place of meeting, where members 
could go in to read the papers, write letters, 
have letters directed to them, or a library, &c., 
to refer to ; there might also be a lecture-room, 
museum, &c. It should be central, and such 
a spot as the vacant space in Leicester-square 
would be convenient to the generality of 
persons, 

*,* This proposition was made in our pages 
some time ago, but it did not then elicit suffi- 


4he We 


| cient response to induce any further steps. We 


the officers, it was impossible that works could be | should be glad to see it carried out. 








It was, however, necessary, | 


| spread over thirty years. 








enough in the new streets. 
this is only a modification of the ventilating 
shafts that have been proposed: the powers 
for requiring the owners of houses to do this 
might be provided in the proposed new Build- 
ings Act. 
sometimes used for this purpose, but the 





Freemasons or THe Cuurcn.— At a 
meeting of this society, held on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing (Oct. 9), Mr. R. Williams in the chair, 
Mr. J. W. Archer exhibited a collection of 
original water-colour drawings of architectural 
remains in the county of Kent. Many of them 
represented domestic specimens in and about 
Rochester, and one a newly-discovered crypt, 
which he thought must have formed part of 
the ancient church of St. Mary in that city, 
now destroyed. Mr. A. also exhibited some 
rubbings of incised slabs in the church of 
St. John, Chester, and the possibly unique 
specimen of a monumental brass having one 
portion (a curious incident in the life of one of 
the Lords Arundel), executed at a much later 
period than the date of the inscription. Mr. 
W. Harry Rogers then read a paper on the 


| “ Decorative Resources of the Modern Archi- 
| tect,” dividing them principally into five classes, 


viz., the human figure; drapery, under its 
various forms; animals, only when these are 
by common compliance acknowledged as the 
representatives of certain appropriate ideas ; 
flowers; and, lastly, conventional ornaments, 


| mainly derived from natural types. 


SeweraGe or Lincotn.—The following, 
says the local Times, is Mr. Giles’s estimate of 
the cost of a complete sewerage for Lincoln, as 
indicated by the plans, &c., which will shortly 
be laid before the public :—Construction of 
the sewers, 20,576l.; flushing apparatus, 
1,200/.; engine-well, steam-engines, pumps, 
&c., 1,900/.; two acres of land, 400/.; raising 


| land and roads, 1501.; draining-shed, 560/. ; 


office, 150/.; precipitating tanks and appara- 
tus, 1,650/.; contingencies, 2,6711.; total, 
29,3881. The proposed extent of sewers is 
nearly 17 miles. The gross rental of the city 
being estimated at 40,000/. to 50,000/. per 
annum, it is calculated that a rate of six- 
pence in the pound a-year would cover the 
cost. Under the Health of Towns Act the 
money could be borrowed, and the repayment 
Part of the proposal 
is to convert the collected refuse into inodorous 
cake manure, under Mr. Higgs’s system. The 
liquid, deprived of smell, would run into the 
Witham. Mr. Giles has offered to undertake 
the works at the sum stated. 

Bristo. ArHena&uUM.—Lectures at this 
institution (which promises to be valuable for 
the young men of Bristol) were commenced on 
Thursday in last week, by the Rev. N. Hay- 
croft, M.A., on the Formation of Character, 
which was delivered in the exhibition-room of 
the Fine Arts Academy. ‘The programme 
promises a good series, and it is to be 
hoped, as Mr. Haycroft said, that many will 
take advantage of opportunities of increasing 
knowledge which our forefathers never had. 
The room, it may be observed, is not alto- 
gether well adapted for the purpose; it is 
hung with baize, which muffles the voice to an 
uncomfortable extent. 

St. Mary Assort’s, Kenstnaton. — A 
petition is about to be presented to the House 
of Commons by the ratepayers of this parish, 
praying the House to devise such ample and 
equitable measures as shall lead to a sufficient 
supply of good water. 

VENTILATION OF Sewers.—The frightful 
accident in the sewer at Pimlico has 
induced me to offer a plan which I have 
for years considered as the most effectual 
for ventilating the sewers. ‘They have been 
usually ventilated through the gullies, and 
more recently, they have been trapped. 


of the carriage-way, by which horses are 
often frightened, as I know to my cost. 
I would propose that when any house or 
party wall is rebuilt, or when a street is built, 
a 6-inch air flue, formed of glazed pipe, 


joints well cemented, be carried up adjoining the 


kitchen flue, to the chimney top, and commu- 
nicated along the area party-wall, with the 
crown of sewer in road, then we should not be 
annoyed in the streets as we now are with bad 
smells. One house in, say, twenty would be 
I am aware that 


I find the rain water pipes are 


chimney shaft would be much better. 
E. O. Symons. 
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Burstinc or THE Weir or THE MAN- 
cugester Water Works, — On Sunday 
week, in consequence of heavy rains, the Headon 
weir, and the Woodhead reservoir below it, 
were successively filled to overflowing, so far 
as already formed, and the massive coping of 
the weir, with some 10,000 or 12,000 feet of 
earthwork from the Woodhead embankment, 
were carried away by the pressure acting on an 
uncompleted structure. The land adjoining 
was, of course, flooded, and much further 
damage was done to mills and bridges. The 
water works at Woodhead are very extensive. 
‘The embankment across the valley, damming 
up five or six considerable mountain streams, 
is about a mile and a half in length. The weir 
above it, on the Headon brook, was a massive 
stone structure, with top boards removable 
luring floods, but unfortunately without at- 
endance at the time, so that a stream of about 
1,000 cubic feet in a second was allowed to 
accumulate against the weir till its coping was 
washed away, and the reservoir below over- 
flowed. The latter had been raised to about 
24 feet above the level of the pipes. ‘The cost 
of the several works to the Corporation of 
Manchester, when completed, is estimated at not 
much less than a million sterling. ‘The loss to 
the contractor by the present casualty will be 
heavy, and it will require about two months to 
reinstate the works destroyed. Mr. J. F. Bate- 
man is the engimeer. 

Pear CuarcoaL TO SWEETEN THE Me- 
TRoPOLIS.—Mr. Jasper Rogers made a further 
demonstration of the deodorizing powers of 
irish peat charcoal, at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Chancery-lane, on Monday last, when 
experiments were exhibited that certainly did 
appear to bear out his enthusiam in the good 
cause which he desires to promote. In- 
deed, the fact that charcoal has a _ very 
remarkable power of absorbing immense quan- 
tities of deleterious gases, and of thereby even 


{ 
. 
t 


restoring corrupted animal food for instance, | 
| the collection is but small, it is not a bad place 


purifying and sweetening foul, water, &c., has 
long been familiar to us; but it is the peculiar 
power of peat charcoal, and above all of Irish 
peat charcoal, to absorb the odour and moisture 
of sewage precipitate, and convert it into dry 
and inodorous ‘ poudrette’ manure, for which 
Mr. Rogers contends. 

BirmincuamM Workunouse CompPett- 
rion.—In consequence of receiving congratu- 
lations on my approaching marriage to a lady 
of whose existence | was and am unaware, | 
was induced to refer, upon my recent return 
from the continent, to a letter from a corre- 
spondent, which appeared in No. 347 of Tue 
Burnper, when | found to my great surprise/ 
an announcement to that effect, together with 
other calumnious aspersions, only to be ex- 
cused as uttered doubtless under the momen- 
tary sting and irritation of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Thé truth is, 1 neither have now, nor 

t any time have had, the slightest acquaint- 
ance with any of the guardians, the architects, 
or ‘their families, beyond the fact of 
having met Mr. Drury once only upon other 
business, and then in the presence of two pro- 
fessional men, which was prior to my having 
any idea of my appointment as one of the 
selecting architects, and at which time I was 
not even made aware of his being a competitor. 
I beg leave also to deny most unequivocally the 


existence of “ an architect’s name” upon any | 


of the plans reported upon at the time of our 
inspection, and allow me also to assert, that 
the whole of such plans were in strict accord- 
ance with the instructions issued by the Board. 
Permit me further to affirm that I was (as I 
believe were Messrs. Edge and Stevens) per- 
fectly ignorant of the names of the authors 
until they were publicly announced, and we 
were actuated with but one common feeling, 
which was to do impartial justice to the archi- 
tects and the public, and that duty we most 
conscientiously discharged.—I am, Sir, &c. 
Joun GiBson. 


+* For the personal statements denied by 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Edge, we are in no way 
responsible. We offer the author of them the 
opportunity of substantiating his charges, 
although we would prefer to let the matter 
end here, and in the event of his not doing so 
previously to our next publication, shall feel 
ourselves at liberty to forward his name to the 
parties concerned. Our own views and state- 
ments remain precisely as they were, 


* 














Macuine ror Jorngers.—A machine for 
mortising, boring, &c., has recently been 
patented in this country, by Mr. William Fur- 
ness, of Lawton-street, Liverpool. It is the 
invention of Mr. J. A. Fay, an eminent Ameri- 
can engineer, and has recently been brought to 
a state of great perfection. One has been made 
by Messrs. E. F. Bellhouse and Co., of Man- 
chester. According to our informant, it is on 
the principle of the slotting machine for iron, 
but with a power of adjustment of the point of 
the tool which enables a great variety of work 
to be done by it. The chisels employed are 
peculiar in shape, not being solid like the ordi- 





nary mortice chisels, but flat like the common | 


joiners’ chisels, with the edges turned up at 
right angles, so that the chips are drawn out 
of the mortice, after the hole has been cut. The 


machine can be used with any size of chisel | 


from an eighth of an inch up to two inches; 
it will also set out and mortice naves for wheels 
not exceeding 10 by 15 inches. 
dowels are made by it. It can be made to 
operate either by foot or steam power, and one 
machine, it is said, will perform the work of 
eight men. ‘The cost of the machine is about 
201. The inventor of this machine has also 
invented a machine to make tenons, and exe- 
cute rabbeting, sash scribing, and boring in 
any kind of wood. 

Litte.—A statue is in progress here by 
subscription, in honour of General Negrier, 
who fell at the barricades in Paris, June, 1848. 
It is in bronze, from Bra, the sculptor, in 
Paris. The works of the new ‘l’own-house are 
advancing rapidly. ‘The Museum of pictures, 
&c., is open to the pablic two days per week, 
viz., Thursdays and Sundays. ‘There are some 
good pictures by Claude, Rubens, Salvator 
Rosa, Leonarda da Vinci, Vandyke, and some 
by modern artists, Roqueplan, Delaroche, &c., 
which are very good. Also some very remark- 
able sketches by the old masters, presented 
to the town by the citizen Wicar. Although 


to spend an hour in. In the course of the 
restoration of a church at Tournay, some inter- 
esting discoveries have been made. 

Tue InpustTRiaAu EXHIBITION OF ALL 
Nations.—On Wednesday a large assemblage 
of gentlemen met at the Mansion-house, by 


invitation from the Lord Mayor, to receive a | 


deputation on this subject, when Mr. H. Cole 
submitted an outline of the proposal, and 
resolutions were agreed to for the promotion 
of the object in view. We need only now 
repeat the caution which we have already felt 
it our duty to offer, and in which we perceive 
that the 7imes, in noticing the report of this 
meeting in its columns, fully concurs, that the 


to whom the management of the affair, and 


the choice of prizes, must be left, so that all | 


chance or even insinuation of jobbery may 
be obviated. 

Batus anp Wasuuousgesare likely to be, 
ere long, established, for behoof of the work- 
ing classes, at Oxford. A subscription list 
has been set agoing, and has been headed with 
a donation of 501. by the keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum.-——The directors of the 
Wolverhampton Subscription Baths Company 


Pins and | 








have, out of twenty-three sets of designs, | 


fixed on one by Mr. G. T. Robinson, of Wol- 
verhampton. It is in the Lombardic or Ro- 
manesque style of tenth century. There will 
be a tepid swimming bath, 70 feet long by 30 


by 10 wide, with numerous dressing rooms. 


ALLEGED GuiutT or LaBour IN SovutH 
AvsTrRatia.—A young man whose corre- 
spondence, dated from Adelaide, appears in the 
Bradford Observer, states that on inquiry he 
finds that ‘‘there are more men of all trades 
and professions than can get work; there are 
scores of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, plas- 
terers, &c., who are out of work, simply 
because there is no work for them. The im- 
mense influx of emigrants continually coming 
in has completely overstocked the market. 
The four classes of tradesmen named re- 
ceive 7s. 6d. per day; day-labourers earn 
4s. 6d.” Provisions appear to be as cheap as 
heretofore. 

Wuite Zinc.—The French Government, 
according to Galignani, has recently ordered 
that in future the white paint used in public 
buildings shall be made of white zinc, instead 
of white lead. Considering the injurious re- 
sults of the use of paint made from white 
lead, adds the same authority, and the dread- 
ful effects that the lead produces in the manu- 
factories where it is prepared, it is much to 
be hoped that the example set by the Govern- 
ment will be followed by the public.——A poor 
fellow, seized with painter’s cholic while grind- 
ing white lead with colours, at a shop on the 
Quai Napoleon, the other day, committed sui- 
cide to end his sufferings. 

Tue Barrannia Tuse.—The final lift of 
this tube was successfully accomplished on 
Monday last. It is now 3 feet above the per- 
manent level,—a circumstance requisite to 
enable the engineers to join it on to the end or 
land tube, before laying it down on its bed 
plates and rollers when placed beneath it. ‘This 
process will occupy other three weeks. It is 
intended by the directors to give some cheap 
excursion trains earn! to the Straits, to 
enable the middle and humbler classes to visit 
the tubes. ‘Two additional cylinders have been 
cast for the lifting of the next, as a reserve. 
All the preparations are complete for the float- 
ing, which will take place about the middle of 
November. The day fixed for the transit of 
the first train over the Straits is the Ist of 
March next. 

Gutra Percua.—tThe first ship ever fairly 
loaded with this now staple article of com- 
merce, for British import, is the Bangalore, re- 
cently arrived in the London Docks, with 500 
tons of it from the East Indies. ‘This most 
plastic and useful substance has of late been 
applied to the conveyance of water into Bir- 
mingham, and found, it is said, to be quite 
well adapted to the purpose. 

Warter.—We would direct attention to an 
advertisement in our paper, convening a 





| public meeting at the Hanover-square Rooms, 


. : | on Monday evening next, for the purpose of 
utmost care be taken in the selection of those | y & 4 Gh apa acceso 


taking into consideration the best means of 
improving the water supply of the metropolis. 

ComperTitions.—Advertisements have been 
issued for plans, &c., by Ist November, of a 
workhouse at Bradford for 300 inmates, be- 
sides vagrant ward and fever shed—particulars 
as advertised; and by a date not specified, 
for designs and drawings for a Blind Institu- 
tion at Birmingham. 

Watt Patintrines, Bisuop Tawron’s 
Cuvurcu, BARNSTAPLE.—It may be interesting 
to you, and worth a remark in THe Bui.per, 
that in the restoration of the north aisle of 


| Bishop Tawton’s Church, which is going on 
| under my direction, a series of interesting 
| frescoes (?), in a good state of preservation, 
: i | have been discovered. ‘They cover the whole 
wide, with a cold plunging bath, 20 feet long | 


A staircase leads to a gallery partly encircling | 


the tepid bath. Private baths will be attached. 


SUGGESTION POR ScarFOLDING.—Having 
frequently observed accidents to happen from 
the putlogs of scaffolding coming away from 
the wall of a building, a suggestion has oc- 
curred to me, which if published in your 
journal, may be the means of saving life for 
the future during the operation of building. 
This improvement consists in making a slit in 
the end of the putlog, before placing it in the 
wall; if a h wood wedge e then driven 
into the slit just in face of the wall, a much 
more secure fastening would be effected than 
is obtained by the means hitherto adopted. 
The putlog may be further bound round with 
iron at a certain distance from the end to 
prevent the wood splitting further than is 
required, E.g.P.. 





of the north side, and are surrounded by a 
border of good design. One compartment re- 
presents St. Christopher carrying the infant 
Saviour over a river: in the other hand is a 
staff much resembling the stock of a fir-tree 
with the branches lopped off. Another com- 
partment represents St. Michael weighing de- 
parted spirits with one hand, and wielding a 
sword with the other,—the dragon is under 
his feet; in this compartment there is 
also a female figure, which, I think, is intended 
to represent the Virgin interceding, as the scale 
on that side is down. The whole of the plas- 
tering has not yet been scraped off, but as 
soon as this is done, I purpose making a 
correct reduced drawing of the whole, with 
reference to the restoration of those parts now 
defaced. Some idea of the size of these paint- 
ings may be formed when it is considered that 
the principal figures are upwards of 10 feet 
high, R. D, Goutp, 
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Vor. VII.—No. 350.]} 





THE BUILDER. — 


£03 











TENDERS 


For the Parsonage-house for the district of St. Simon 
Zelotes, Bethnal-green ; Mr. A. R. Mason, Architect. 


Joshua Wilson .......... . £1,128 
BRUGES ce tatescies veecectervedese 1,125 
BR. abd Bi Certo 2.5. doe 1,986 
Holland diemenst i akin atakeiee nck. Oe 

Locke and Nesliam Scabansbicccee Ee 
w m. Hill (accepted). ........... - 1,073 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received.—** R. N.”* (Hitehin), “ T. H.,’* “ A Constant 
Reader” (we do not know), ‘* G, R. B.” (the 21st, half-past 
one to half-past two), “* Peter,”’ ‘* Mr. F.’’ (thanks—next 
week), “‘ Public,’? “ J.B’? “C, R,C.’’ (shall hear from 


, “1. B.H.,” “ Hydraulic Engineer,” ‘* F. H. and Co.,”’ 
« §, C.”’ (unnecessary, on consideration), ‘‘ Col. M.,’’ 
“ Ww, P. G,”’ (nest week), “ C, L.”’ (declined), ‘‘ A Country 


Builder” (we are unable to reply without a visit, which we 
have not time to make), ‘‘ Mons. A. L.”’ (thanks), “* W. 
H.”’ (City), “ T. Square,” “ Sanitas’? (we should be dis- 
posed to try the effect of rendering: the wall with asphalte), 
“w., W.,” “C. Cc. C., “W. L. G.” (snfe), * W. X. ¥i,™ 
“ww, X. W.,” “J.C.” (scarcely worth record), ‘‘ J. H.,’’ 
* w.H.” (when we have seen the book we shall speak of 
it), “J.B. D.,” ‘ Dr. C.,” “ Dr. M.,” “ Your Constant 
Reader,” “ An Amateur.’?—‘* Choice Examples of Art 
Workmanship, Medizeval and Modern’? (London, David 
Bogue); ‘‘ Report of the Tower Hamlets Sanitary Asso- 
ciation; Wright’s ‘‘ History of Ireland,’’ Part 16 (Tallis) ; 
‘Church and Chapel Architecture,’? by Andrew Trimen, 
Architect (Longman and Co., 1849.) 

NOTICE, — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,”’ and not to 


the ‘‘ Fditor:”’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the En:rog, and not to the Publisher. 


“* Books and Addresses.’—We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. , 
Tr tRRA-COTTA, or rv ITRIFIED STONE 


OR KS, King Rdward-ctreet, Westminster-road, London. 
M. BLANCH 


- ARD, Coade’s Original Works, 
Relve 


from late 


a road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Arch Lite ts, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
facture of that invatuable material, which has been successfully 


adopted by vur eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material, thespecimens of those times now exhibiting 
all the ir primitive sharpness, 

Groups, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tudor, and other chimney shafts, balustrading, foun- 
tains, fonts, tozzas, vases, conts of arms, devises, and every de- 
scription of architectural ornament, at prices in many instances 
nearly hz alf the cost of stone. 

Specimens 0 f the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 
Suilder.” 2, ¥« ork-strevt, Covent Garden, and at the Works 











YAS FITTINGS.— Ironmongers, Plumbers, 
and the Tra 


Lights, &e 


supplied with Brackets, Pendants, Harp 

; Iron and Tin Pipe, Union Joints, &., forGAS FIT 
at a FEVERED'S, Nos 16, 11, and 12, Charles-street, 
nifact tory for Cornice Poles, Lacquered Case Tube, 
sriptions of Cast Brass-foundry Castings, 
tolled Metals i in the rouch. 







Goods. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
" T r + . 
YHUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
A PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 
larze stock of the above, of a!l sizes, made in the b 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUB nai 
TRCTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twe1 


st manner, and 
P ATENT DE- 
its, constantly 





on sale, at very moderate en. FIKE P ROOF Barks of every 
size, and Patent Detector Locks and Latche wall purposes.— 
Cc. « Og 4 RB and SON, sole Mauu fucturers, 57, St. Paul's Charch- 
yard, Lond» me 


ue ADBRATER, .. FIREPROOF § SAFE gy DET 
MAN arn TURER TO HER MAJESTY'S 
IRD 


AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 


DOORS for Strong Rooma, Safes, Chests,and Detector Locks 
&e, & LE ADBBAT ER, many years manufacturer for Chabb 
LEADBEATER begs most resp ctfully to inform Architects, 
8 ‘vors, Builders, &c., that he cansurply them with IMPROVED 
DET ROTOR LOCKS for unity ersal purposes. STRONG WROUGHT 
TRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, SAFES, and CHESTS. & . on the 
red pri inciples of sccurity against Fi RE and THIEVES, 
; aid of “expensive machinery,” which is employed by 
some ine enced makers, but m 1s . be paid for ; at prices 25 per 
cent, under any other house in Lond 
LEA DBE ATER offers ONE HU NDRED POUNDS reward to 
he y can pick his improved detector locks or latches 
thousands of Lead beater’s stronz-room doors and safes have 
»~ been pntup without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, and fifteen 
‘ars’ practieal experi cnee, during which he has adapted every pos- 
sible improvement to real security, _ les him toc hallenge com- 
Petition with any house in London, A large assortment of all sizes 
on sale and made to order. A pair of extra strong wrought-iron 
tire-proof folding-deors with ventilating gates, made expressly for a 
banker's strong room, may be viewed at his manufactory. Strong 
t-iron doors fur party a with wrought-iron rabitted 
" and secured by the BEST DETE OTOR LOCKS in ENG. 
* AD *D, ide et hig - by 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 10. 
wh, v3 © and at LE ADL EATER'S MANUFACTORY, 
135, AL De aSGAT "E-STREET, LONDON, 


TEC TOR LOCK 
BUARD OF 














iy person w 


3272 










. tr 
GQ) NOXE LL’ S PATEN [ SAPETY 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Mavnfactory, 96 
REGENT-STRERT and ia, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Lmprove- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methodsof Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the E 
Iron.—The Patentee haying fixed up sor 















ges of Wood Laths with | 
¢ hundreds, will feel | 


leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architee ts, Principals of | 


arve Establishments, and others, havind them now in ase, which 

ully guarantees the Patentce in stating they are beyond dispute 
BSuperor to any other Revolving Shutter for duarab ility, security. 
and simplicity, withont the use of coz-whee) worm and serew gear, 
or any other complicated machinery employed hy other makers 


PRONNETT and Co. ENGINEERS, 


‘ Pateutees of 
REVOLVING IRON AND A thes APETY SHUTTERS, 


OXNAMENT ay Ay ty ALL 1 SASH eee, MOULDING 8, &c., 
N BRASS, COPPER, Z 
For SHOP-FRONTS, SKYL ie iTS, &e. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted aud fixed in a superior style, « either 
rl ain or ornamental, also glaze! with best plate glass Strong 
moulled stallboards handsomely engraved. Metal Ph and 
’ chinery ofall kinds im connection with bauking-houses, shops, 
ve arel romaes, &c. Se. 

KR. aud Ca, challenge competition as to either quality or price. 

Designs farnished and estimates given. 

IMPROVED PATENT (Beg ty a> PLOORING CRAMPS 

BUILDE 
SOLE LICENCE ia FOR MARVIN ant =OoResS 
PATENT hy AGONAL GRATIN 
Office of the Patentees 











%. Lombard-street, 


oat Leadon: and at the 
Works, Deptford, Kent. 





ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamph' 
the method by which both these bag seen ra ojos 
re be obtained on application to FOX and wiekene 
icester-square. 
fr 
H°: OT- Wa TER APPARATUS.—The 
architects, builders, and others is popecttanty 
requested to BEN. AMIN FOWLER'S superior method 
aureie and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing 
greenho wr ee 23 and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing fos teben, every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat ta required "Withiz the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildines have been heated upon this ohn, and the parties for 
whom they were executed whee constantly expressing ¢! their satisfac. 
Gon, aie also their willin to vouch for their efficiency. 
JAMIN POW aE. Inte of &8, Derset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Pleet-street. 
FLEET- 


URBIDGE and HEALY, 130, 
to inform the Build- 


STREET, LONDON, beg eth full 

ing Pubts that the: hey fit up COOKING A RANGEMEN TS for 

large 3 gm ao _——_ je arptance on scientific principles, 

which ensure and efficiency than hit 
attained. Also for "WATER. APPARATUS. upon improved 

and scientific a ta which they r d for its p 

safety for the bowie ws of Mansions, &c. 











They fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatus, for Drying 
in a cleanly, expeditious, and safe manner. They also fit up 
BATH with ele at arrangements, with every modern scientific 


improvement. A Apparatus for the plentiful mapply of af ee 
Water for Baths and general use of Mansions and large establish- 
men 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6d 
74., 84. per inch. 
Cuttage pata, ats Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s. ; 3%. 4 in. 
. n “? 
Self-acting Kances, with Cirenlar Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittin 





3 ft., £2, 18s. 3 ft, 6, £3. 7s. 4, £3 15a 
Rest Patent Cut C 
“. = 74, lod, = _— 1a, 8.1L per 1,000 
6d. 8d. 30d. 

Best Sheet Fioor Brads, 12s. 6d. 

Best Town Glue 338. Do. Scote "528, per out. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 

Ym per gross. 


om » 6s. oa. ws 6d. vn 
At F. BR. WILLIAMSON'S ‘ore N MONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUS =, Slee street, Finsbur 
Liste of Prices had on application at the Wasdbeun. or bv letter 
ove-paid, inclosiug postage stamp.— W archouse closes at 7 o’clock. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY aud €o.. WHOLES ALE IRONMONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &., 196, 
Biackfriars- and 1. 


rong ye en Kang wit er an en 
w 3, 


3 3 sin, 3 ft Sin. 
£3.1 35s, £4. Wn, 
Healy's pen Improved, vith nook Beller goa weveent I Iron 


Oven :—3 ft. 
£5. yy ion vn Son phe 
ster Stoves, at 7a, wa. and 9, pers pot. 
ptic do. at ad, and 4d, 

Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S FAS ENT “REGISTER 
STOVES, a gertain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
& great saving in fuel. To be seen in use faite. 

Orders from the Country, oomeeee with a remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention 


T r 
/RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s).— i J. JON ES having made great addi- 
tions tohis STUCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental [ron Colamns 
Girders, Railings, Sete, Iron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandalis, Ornamental Stairease Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Encloeures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, oo 
levers, Newel Bars, Water C! ae Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, & 

BAKEWR'S OVEN WORK. “Forge Backs and Trouzhs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 


Ran ges, &e. + alw ays in stock. 
ZED IRON COMPANY, 


Pue GALV ANIZ 
No.3 Mansion-house-place, 

Call the particular attention of Architects, Butiders, and others. to 
hel r patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 

INC, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
if EBRMANENTLY pre vents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in use for building 
purpoces—suc h as ROUPFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or Gas 
PIPES, railings, window sashes and gusrds, blinds, skylight 
frames, —— ty cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, chatns, 
wire guards Ac.,&c.,&c. The emenat undertake to supply GAL- 
VANIZED IRON, or to GALVANIZE every description of iron 
work, in any quantity re nired. — Particulars and prices at the 
Ofttices of the Company, 3, Mansion net place. London Galvan- 
izing Works, Millwall, Pop! ‘ar. . VINCENT, Secretary. 

N.B. This Company’s patent process is applied to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament. the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devouport, the Waterloo Station belonginz 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
and numerous other railway stations, &c., &c, with the most per- 

. ‘re 
~ ROO FING 


fect suc CESS, 

I RON WORKS, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Office,—3 A, Manstox-nocse-pLace, Loxpoy, 


JOHN H. PORTER, 
PATENTER 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER OF _ * - OFS AND BULLDLNGS, 


Chietly 
THE PATENT GAL VANIZED IRON. 

This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Rainway Sta- 
Troxs and Dockyarnps, at home and abroad; Faasm BcitmNes, 
Facrorres, Gasworns, Wanenovuses, &c. ; SuGar-novses, Mecass 
and Corree-suens, Srores, Dweicises. and Magxer-riaces, in 
the Fast and West Lodies. Chins, at ps — of Good Hope, and in 
othe: parts of the world; Iron-bar Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles 


Bp Der 
Majesty's * zien 
PF IT’S. PA’ TENT SELF-ADJ USTIN G 


DOOR KNOBS pads, LOUSE SPINDLES. 








Ropal 








HARTand SONS beg to invite the attention ofarchi builders, 
and ethers, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITT’S PA- 
TENTEDSPINDLES. The knobs arestronger, more durable, and 
moreelezantin form. than those in ordimary use, asthespindies, being 
loose. do not require the objectionable side vcrew. T are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every descri “e7 of lock now in use 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors « 
withont alteration, are particularly Siaeted for the country or for 
exportation. 

In addition to an extensive stock of door furniture in 
china, crystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo horn, ivory, ebony, 
brass, Ae., en suite, with finger-plates, bell-palls, and wig ond 
patterus of original design are constantly being added, and 
order either to sketch or pattern re very 3 A ctaple 
one, for example, in three days, and a more elaborate one in less 
than a week.—May be obtained through any ironmenger, or direct 
ee the proprietors and sole manufacturers, HART 8038 

Wholesale Lronmon cers, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, 
A list of prices sent on application. 








" > 7, Ae * 

THE ARCHITECTS’, ENGINEERS’, 
UILDERS’, OPERATIVES’, ona ABRTI-TY DRAWING 
ACADEMY, — shed above forty years, for the staty of Arehi- 
Civil Engineering, &., with the practical application of 
ponte to penapeative, here grey | and mechanical drawing of 
every description. Conducted by Mr. GRAYSON, architect, cur- 
Salock daily” ae enriucer. Morning clasws from nine till two 
Evening clases from six to nine —Por card of terns 

apply to Mr ‘GRAY SON'S offices, No. 149, Strand, London. 





MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 
T is ready foruse.is <imple i lication 4 om! 
ONE-EIGHTH the cost of wil ‘pain ay te fy gece | 


over other materials used on the fronts of houses, givin: the 
exact appearance of FINE CU T STONE; can be used ab once 
on fresh oman cement or other plasterinc: is suctheuinaler 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate cniranece that have 
become soiled or dingy, which can be beantified in any wenther, 
at a trifling cost. —Bold in enake of 1, 2, and 3 wt. at é., 158 and 


PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 
Invalnable asa coating for SHIPS’ STDES AND Be PTOME. 
all kivda of WOOD or METAL work, roofing felts, 1: vk 
= —- doors, sheds. railinz, and all kinds of enatat 
ing perfectly waterproof, will preserv: 


~ ats 
T werk, 
Me! ir tfaces from 


po. heric 7 and decay,—requires no preparation, and 
will dry in = few hours,—Sold in casks, 2to WX) gallons Brilliant 
Black, 2s. ; Rich Brown, 24. 9d. per gallon 


BEL LL, i, BAR, and Co, No. 16. Basing-lane. ( eapride 


. OYA? ATTN wevetse 
OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT.—GREAT REDUCTION of PRICE. 
~The Patentees beg to inform the trade ani the public cenerally, 
that in order to induce a more extended adoptina of these excellent 
materials, and to bring them into direct competition with 
the inferior articles in common use, they have determined to 
reduce the price nearly 25 per cent., confidently trusting te a 
mutually aivantageous result. These materials. for their be 
bitity, imperviousness, perfect resistance to frost or 
great cheapneas, fully justify the conficence re sposed in tt as 
own by nesnevonsterEusentale For iNT: mo +A SURFACE S this 
the following - arkable perties : having no 
conde coaliten it may be pairted on or saan ‘red within a few 
days after its application, and a now house may thus be renderet 
habitable without any delay. It mever blisters, cracks, oF vere- 
tates; very soon becomes as shard as stone, and may be cleaned 
with a brush and water.—l ros “yoo specimens, and every 
information connected with its use, ec, &e., mav be obtained 
from the sole agent, PIIILIP Hah f. at the Warchouse, 2, 
Stecl-yard, U per Thames-st rect. 


PLASTERERS, BUILDERS, &e 
OHN’S ead Co. PATENT PERM. ANENT 


STUCOO WASH.—The attention of the trade is reynested 
to this permanent wash, which canuet be equalled in its properties 
of beanty and durability for exterior stueco or brick, and being a 
non-absorbent, is admirably adapici for interior surfaces, for 
tailway stations, union workhonses, schools, asylama, barracks, 
stables, prisons, &c. It will not wash off, may be tinted to any 
colour, and 1 owt. will cover 990 yards —Price is. per ewt. Bole 
agetit, PHUAP HARE, + 22, Ste -vard. U pper Thames street 


M . 
ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE- PROOF : and 
OHNAMENTAL CEMENT —-REDUCTION of PRICK. — 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they have made arrangementa which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a considerably relaced price. It has now 
fore the pu'lic so many years, and has obtained so bigh a 
standing in the estimation of all who have tsed it, that it is un 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees. however, feel 
called upon to observe, that hy its use— -from the creater amor ant of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small arount 
vf labeur required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cont. ia 
effected as compared with other cements for internal mee. Speet- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental purposes, may be seen; and the Cement in any 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Mesera STEVENS and SON, 























at th - Plaster ape Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, Londen.— 
Agent fer Live 
{r. GEORGE NEWTON, No.6, Lawten-street, Bold-street. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are employed very advantageo Hd in 


of wood for skirtings, architraves, an panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The pecul nd prope rties 
of PARIAN Cement allow of its being painted er papered upon 


within afew hours of its application, and thus reniler it en im 


portant substitute for common plastering in those « eX- 
J. “B. “Ww Hi rE & ard 


edition and beauty of finish are easentia! 
INS, Millbank-street, fae Patentess of KEE! NE 3 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


. 7 

ORTLAND CE MENT, as 1 as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Homan Cement, but has the advantace over that materiel 
of wholly resisting frost: aud when used as a stucce it docs net 
vegetate or turn green in dame situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwor, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, amd i« prove by 

trial to become 








harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with bug ore messure of sand. Thi , 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydra ul*e propertic:, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and ¢ oben k 
ment walls, the lining of reserveirs, cisterns, and bat! . aud for all 
those purposes where strength ani a perfect resi-tanece to water are 
—_— 

Manufacturers—J. RB. WHITE and SON, MilJban': 
minster, and 98, Seel-strect, Liver 





street, Wes'- 


ORTLAND CEMENT, sole ly 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son 
the Patentee. — Messrs. ROHINS, ASPIPIN, and Co, request 








reference to No, 296, pave 491; and also Nos. 244 and 245. pares 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for aceounts of E ae ERIMENTS 
on the strenzth of Portland Cements, whereby 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Ce ! 
roved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunuel 
resist the action of water; it is stromrer in tty cementitious 
nalities, harder, and more durable than any other deseription of 
not ¥ 








Yement ; it does . oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
atiected by any y atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resiat- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufacture t te > set in 


from five to sixty minutes Por all purposes that Come nt is appl i 
cable the as etors challenze competition.—Orders reeeived hy 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, attheir Manufactory, 
Northfleet. Reet nodes Wharf. Great Scot!and-yard. Whitehall ; 

also by their Acent at the Depét, 1, Back Goree, Eaverpost H 


7 REAV ES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 









WARWICKSHIRE CEME NT. and WARWICKSHIKE 

tbe CEMENT, at RUTTY and VEREY, 2 Sonth 
harf, Paddington ; and W. and T. N. GLADDISH, Pedlar’s 
on Lambeth. The present low rates of transit enable the pro- 


rietor ts send to any sort of the king low at very moderate prices, 
from his works, Southam, Ww arwickshire. 


vr 7": ‘ 

TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 

has hitherto Long A manufactared in Yorkshire. and. threagh 
jong detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for ase on 
ita arrivel in Lomdon. By the arrancerenut now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented te comeumers 
ina fresh and ceauine state, by the are As ents, J a WHITES 
and SONS, Miftbank-s street, Westminster 


Patan “CEME? iT, for internal stucco, 


instead of common slediarion, may be painted an f papered 
hours of its applicstion tothe: hare walls,and hy 
the use of ich, rooms may be rendered habitable before the wia- 
terials commonly adopted would begin to dry. tt is worked 
without the slightest dificulty, the labour being casier and less ex- 
pensive than with any other stucco whatever. A finer quality is 
also prepared for ornamental ——— ng, for eneanstie palntine, 
&e. &e.—Specimens of which may be seen at the works of the 

Patentees, aia FR she 18 ina SONS, . ine Bims. London. 


THE BUILDING PUBLIC 


IRST- RATE ORNAMENTS in 

PORTLAND, ROMAN aad other CEMENTS, and I LAS- 

Phang Tad 5 opal at see prices, coms ating of bn ay . 

ters, Ca — lines, Cantilevers, Prac: Tiisaes, 

F Friczea, Gothie and 

wth Chimay Shafi Br te Patera me... &e. hn ge | 

Flowers from } wn: 

a a ag oe YE ready for fixing. — HERBERT and. and Bom. 

cliers, &c., 42, Parker-stseet, Drury-lane 





within twenty 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 

SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on Daas, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DE AL ? ik D- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorta, from j inch to I} inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
aud thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Desls, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &c,—Apply at KE. SIMMS'S (late W. Cleave's) 
Flo coring Manufactory,  ilton- road, Pimlico Basin. 


JLOORING.—ALF RED ROSLING begs 

to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 

avain very materially RE DUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOR 

BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 

purchasers of » quantity of freshly prepared boards A. RK. is able 

i offer a great reduction upon his eurrentprices, to avoid the 

expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 

ie and prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1849, 


'TESHOM AS A ADAMS, Mahogany sal Taher 


Merchant, wy ee! New road, ~~ uthwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arma, is SE ILLING &E ASO D> PLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED also matched 
hoards and mouldings prepared from the very nest material. and 
in a superior manner. Cat dont and scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosew« “1, wainseot, elm, beech. oa! aie, te. ; pantile, 
ak, and firlaths: w iwright<’ gooda il sawn moe prepared 
goods (except timber ‘delive red free of expense 


















SE AS SON ED SPRU CE FLOORIN G, 
» prepared by tmaproved moshinery. 


in a@ superior maner. 
108. 64. per sq pare 








Three-quarter inch thick 

One inch ditto Ub dit 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT’S Sawing and Planing Mills, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 


UT ITA. PERCHA PAPER for DAMP 
ALLS, &c.—-JEFPFPREY, ALLEN and Co, PAPER- 
HA NGING MANUPACTURERS, U5, High-street, Wiitectiapel, 
call the attention of persons having houses with damp walls to 
above important application of gutta percha. This paper, ae 
trifling cost, by preventing the rise of damp, renders an apartment 
more healthy, aud effectually preserves the wall papers therein 
from discolouration and deeay.—N.B. The Gutta Percha Paper can 
only be obtained at JEFFREY, ALLEN, and ©CO.S FACTORY, 
Kent and Essex-yard, Whitechapel High-street , London. 


y J 

PAPERHANGINGS he EF, 

ARCHER'S Manufactory for English and Warehouse for 
Kaglish and French Paper-hangings, from One Penny per yard, to 
the most costly pannelled decorations. The decorations are fitted 
up on the walls of an extensive range of show rooms, showing at 
one view a drawing or dining-room finished, fit for occupation.— 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabric, from One 
Penny per yard,—451, Oxford-street. 





APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana_ 


BLOCKS —The trade supplied in town and country, with 


machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices | 
they have ever been sold in this country ; and block goods, for style | 


and quality, not to be surpassed by any house in England. All the 
patterns are registered, and can only be supplied by HENNELL 
and CROSBY, Perea, ma Southwark-bridge-road. Cheapest 
house in London for oak, marbles, and panel decorations, A set o 
pettorns, 5s., to b od deducted oft an order of 5.—Terms, cash. 


YRENCH ~PAPER-HANGINGS, made in 


England by patent inac hinery and blocks, from choice and 
original designs, adaptec very purpose, from the four-roomed 
cottage to the mansion, a es Varying from 6d. to la per piece 
of twelve yards long The’ trade and builders are respectfully re- 
quested to inspect the new spring patterns, of which stock is now 
ready, in conjunction with & most magnificent assortment of 
Varixian, gold, and chintz papers, from 2s, 44. to 68. per roll, duty 
paid.-MARKS and Co., Paper Stainers— Warehouse, 5%, Princes- 
street, Leicester-square 

















PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM. STREET, PIMLICO, 


XIMBER of any size, PLANK, DE ALS, 


and B ReTERs, Se ,Sawn on the most approved pr 4 
BR ards, &e., Prepared, M atched, and Grooved, »y Muir's te nt 
Is : ines. mi. Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
‘ being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. ‘Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


eh args. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates ziven for Sawing and Planing. 


. cATD y TpPrme no ’ 
( YENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY.-—~SAWING, PLANING, AND. MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere- aoe 7 Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOU LDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
mstantly on band; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
¥ L OORING BOARDS, of all qenliibes end at reasonable rates. 


PHILLIPS, ALLC ARD, and CO’S 


IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS. WENLOCK-RVAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of al! thicknes 
matched lining, cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their coods at very moderate Lvs 



























[*sicc AT ED W OOD. a AV ISON and 

SYMINGTON’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advants e to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not a y 
be seasoned in an incredibly short space of time, ata small c 
but is rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, anc A in ae 
respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, an¢ . all the other in- 
conveniences attending the kee 7,4 z of a large stock 

The DESICCATING SAW and PLANING MILLS 
situated at PLOUGH BIDGE. ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their yy ean have the same converted as required, 
and sent home fit for immediate use.—T. GIRLING, Manager 

For licenses to use the patent, seale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS J NINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 
Company, 41, Grace: Shendhtnet. City. 














TO ARCHITEC TS, BU iL DERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
OTHERS 


y OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 


and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and es r ——, fittings 
supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. STALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London. 


ORDAN’S PATENT. MACHINE 


e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvederqroad, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.-TAYLOR, 
WILLI AMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build- 
ing community te a pew feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them on the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most mtricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
arg marble. 

W., and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
ant 7 builders to the fact that. by the use of this machinery, a very 
large saving, both of time and money, is eftected,—so great, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finishe4 article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the hest kinds of composition ornament.— For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. 

“ Westminater, May 16th, 1548 
* Gentlemen,- -In reply to your letter requesting my optniou of 
rour Patent Carving Mav hinery, I have much pleasure in statiag, 
ir man experience of more than two years, in its - ye to 
the produc tic m of the wood carvings of the House of Peers, and 
other a artmentsof the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable re aps ort concerning it, and to 
aid that it has more than justified the favourable terms in whic hh 
I recommended it in 1845 te her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods 
and Works for adoption.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 


“CHARLES BARRY.” 
Mesers. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 








LEANLINESS is Sets! at all times 
conducive to health, and this, as well as economy, is greatly 
promoted by substituting for the mus process of painting 
with oil and white lewl, STE PHE Ne 7S DYES for STAINING 
Wood, asa SUBSTITUTE for PALNT, for decorating churches, 
large public rooms, and theatres, as well as private dwellings 
When economy in expenditure of material and time is of im 
portance, these Dyes will be found of the gTealest advantage, as 
they give a rich colour to plain we coda, while they reflect all the 
beauty of the natural graining, which is so supertor to imitations 
by art, and, at the same time, void the disagreeable eme!l and 
deleten us comse: ces of The Dyes, or Stains, are pre 
| and sold >» HENRY STEP HENS, 54, Stamford-ctrect 
fis *<friare-roed, Loudon, in bottle at 44. and le cach, and at 
per gailen, The (tak, Mahogany, and Satin Wood Colours may bx 
oMained in powder at @ per lh, wireh dtseelves in water to form 
the liquid, sad 1 th will make one gallon of stain. -N Kh The trad: 
mpplied —Seld alee af the Office of “The Buiiter” & V ork ctrect 
Covent Garden, Leadon; at both w h places may be bed the 
peoper Varaish aud Sise, with tirections fur their use 




















DPAPER-HANGINGS. —TO BUIL DERS 

and LARGE CONSU MERS.—ROBERT =o a Paper- 

hanging Manufacturer, 41, Gracechurch-street, City i 

and the trade to ir (7 t his extensive stock of NE Ww ‘DESIGNS 
G 














IN PAPER-HANG S, which, by the aid of powerful machinery, 
he is enabled to offerat the fol lowing unprecedented prices, in stock 
quantities, for cash only, viz. :-- 
Bed-room papers, in great variety .. at 5d 
Sitting-room ditto, on blended groun is 7d. to 94 
Hand-made marbles .... - 1s, 0d, to 1s. 6d 





Good satin papers ..... is. 9d, to 2s, Od. 
Rich flock papers (by an 2s. Od. to 2s, 64 
In addition to which, be has always on hand every novelty in 
French damask papers and Decorations, which he imports direct 
from the best manufacturers in France, as soon as their new 
patterns are ready to select from. R. H also calls their attention 
to his new designs in satin fillings for panelled decorations of his 
own manufacture, all of which he has registered, and to his 
excellent imitations of fancy woods (for specimen see Journal of 
Design for October), which include pollard oak, root of oak, 
maho gay. rosewood, — and satin wood ; and are much superior 
to any hitherto ifactured on paper. To be obtained only at 
OWN Es Wis teenie ar vt Retail Warebs ouse, 41, Gracechurch-street, 
y.—N.B. Patterns sent into the country, showing the style and 
anal ty of the above, on receipt of two postage stamps, and the 
goods despatc! he 1 with promptitude on receipt of a remittance to 
the amount of the order given. 


per Piece. 


Ww / proc CSS)... 

















GREEN’S 
REGISTERED WIND-GUARD. 


By this simple contrivance smoke in rooms 
roughly prevented inall winds, Itcan be fixed s 
on the chimney-pot (hy any pe son in a few minutes ; 
it makes no noise, and can be cleaned out by the 
common sweeping machine. 

May be had at 3, Vittoria-place, Eust« square, Lon 
don (back of the Church). Price, from 6s. to 8s 


N -B. Agents w antes 1. 





tho- 
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C HIMNEY 


1 MPROV E D ELF-ACT IN 


VENTILATORS, 























FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMP U RE AIR from 
drawing-rooma, sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, off ke. &e., 
from 5 5s. each.—BURT and POTTS, Ma nufacturcrs and Lronmon- 
65, York-street, Westminster, London. 

Stoves, ranges, rain-water es, cutters, —_ builders’ ironmon- 
/sery, as ki ow as any a as in ‘ vd free wit Hin | 4 miles. 


i] R. ARNOTT’S | VEN TI LATIN 


CHIMNEY VALV®5, 














With Constructed 


internal for the 
ventilation 
of 


latest apartments 





improvements. generally, 





REDUCED LIST OF PRICES. ’ 
sions sige, 11 by 8. Second size, 16 by 9 











Plain Iron Valve ...........s000s 6 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathered .......... 7 0 10 6 
Japanned, white with a li 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work . BT @ awoscevicccssccese SH 4 
Brass Front, lacqd. or bro oa ED © cnivesccectsccavus 19 6 
Ditto with Trellis work...... 19 0 beperanccsvesss WC 
Ventilat: —< any dese ription made ¢ to order 

Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55. Wveh-street 

Strand, Lc o de an. “Post office | ord Ts % payab le at 180, Strand. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS.— — 

*NO CURE NO PAY.” 

J. WILSON, Bricklayer and Surveyor of 
Chimneys, 1, Vale-place, Hammersmith, begs 
to inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 






others, that he can guarantee a perfect cure of 

} chimneys from smoking into rooms, and on the 
equitable terms of “ Nocureno pay.” Keferences 
and testimonials of the highest respectability 
can be given. 

N.B WILSON & Co 
POTS for the Cure o 
have been extensively 
years, can be forwarded to any part ofthe King 
dom on re 
and prospectuses by return of post. Licenses 
granted to manufacturers 

MANU FACTORY—VALE-PLACE, 

HAMMEUSMITH, MIDDLESEX 














r RON PIPES, LRON Wi ® OVENS 


R ALN PIPES &e.—F. A. TIDDEMAN 


St Ann's Wharf, Bari street, City. near Blackfriars-br ine, 
keeps a larce stock of Rain Pipes Heads, Shoes, Elbows, Se, half 
round and U. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water of Gas, Planch 
Pipes, Sash Weights. and other Castings, Iron Work for Bakers 
(wens of every description. fitted complete, to be had in sete of in 
parta Prices equal te all competitien Coutracts takeu te a 
extent. Goods landed A powerful eran 


| 





PRITISH MUTUAL LIFE “OFFICE. — 
The Public are invited to i dee - 
vantages gained for Assurers by th ai ~ 
nted by this Office.—Apply ‘ot Sa oH AWI.E RLES JAMES HICK E 
Becretary, 1 1741 New ew Bridge-atreet, B 
RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, London. 
Cuainman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Eaq., A.B.A. 
TRUSTEES. 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq. i 2. Salvin, Fisq., P.S.A. 
8. Grimsdell, Esq. |  @ Smith, Esq. FSA. 
The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly; one-half the annual premium 








; may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 


Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay 
Prospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office 

69, Lombard-atreet, or of the agents 
JOHN REDDISH, Manage 


Vy fcTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 18, King William.street, City. 

Kesidence in many of the Colonies allowed, without additional 
charge, andthe premium required for the East or West Indies, and 
other extra risks, is more than asually moderate. 

Un policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
| annual premiums may remain unpaid till death ; thus parties are 











| enabled to effect an imsurance, say for 1,200L, by the payment of 








| and safety valve complete, at 3 


—— on 8001. only. 
he half-credit system for five years is also adopted. 
See fifths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits are appropriated 
to assurers entitled to share therein. 
Advances vontinue to be made to assurers on assignable property 
or income, and ale, on the cuarantee of most undoubted personal 
sureties. [LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary nd Bec ret ary. 


ry? y 
N ATIONAL LOAN FUN D LIF E 
ASSURANCE SOCLETY, 26, Corn-hill, London. Capital, 
590,000. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

The leading features of the Society are—(uarantees of an ample 
proprietary capital Moderate ratesof premiam. Two-thirds pre- 
mium loaned to the assured. Annual division of profits. Half the 

premium may remain as a loan for five years, Extensive travelling 
leave granted without extra premium. Moderate extra premium 
for residence in tropical climates. 

N.B. The last annual bonus to the assured varied from 27 to 65 
per cent. (according to age) on the premiums paid. 

For prospectuses, with detailed information, apply at the office, 

or any of the branches, by post or othe rwise. 
5. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BULLDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS, 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCLION, 


bored pabey true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
aces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
aeee s.E and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
ire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


“TO BUILDERS AND PLUM BERS 
TIXHE attention of the 


Trade is called to 

JOHN W Anne ¥ ay SONS’ 

PATENT VIBRATING 

STANDARD PU MP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the case 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibratin 
standard the cumbrous carriage and ex- 
pensive slings and guides are unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
leas than pumps made on the old plan. 

seer and Water Engines for ratsing 
fluids froma depth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 
JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


UMPS, WATER-CLOSETS, and 
PLUMBERS’ BR: ASSWORK.- -Pan water-closeta, with 

white basin complete, 27s . ch lift pumps, 63s. ; 24-inch, 
738.; Sinch, 888 ; ‘3tinch, is Well pumps and cocks for 
Be ime rs and engineers, of every description. — THOMAS 
LILLINGTO? Manufact ry, 87, Bishopszate Without, London. 
AN CLOSETS, PUMPS, and 
PLUMBERS’ BRASSWORK, Pan Closet 8, with 


White Basins, complete, 25s. each; 2-in. Lift Pumps, 593. ; Well 
ra. Cocks, and every description of Plumbers’ Brasswork 


































ually low, at M. CHAN Y’S old-established Manufactory, 34, 
Chit smstree at Finsbury-equare, London. 
Gan-metal Steam Cocks, Safety Valves, and Boiler or draw-off 
Cocks of all dese riptions 
TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND ENGINEERS. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE LN LONDON for every - “ee m of best 
Town-made Brass and Copper Work. 
r 
AN CLOSETS complete, with WHITE 
BASIN, 273 —8 inch = Pumps, 638. ; 2} in., 758, ; 3in. 878. 6d. 
: ¢in., Is. Sd. 5 5-Sth in., 2a ; }in,, 2s, 6d Copper Pipes, per 
foot: Lin. 10d. ; 1} im., Is; i in., 1s, Sd.; 2im., 1s. 6d. 
Gun Metal Steam Cocks, Safety Valy eam and Water Indi- 
cators, &c., equally low at A. McG ASHAN’ 'S, 16, Long-acre, and 
Hart-stre vet, Covent Garden. 


AMBERT’S PATENT FLEXIBLE 


DIAPHRAGM VALVE COCKS are warranted not to leak 
under any pressure. They have been in use now three years in 
many public establishments, and their durability is proved beyond 
doubt. Their Ball Taps, fer Cisterns, are rapidly superseding the 
use of all others, Their Enomelied Iron Water Closets, with trap 
, sre a great improvement upon 
he appliances hitherto in use “for the purpose; as are also their 








| Self-acting Water Closets, six of which have been two years in use 


| Cesapoo vis &e are effectually prevented 


‘ipt of a Post-office order. Prices | 


in the Infirmary of St. Marylebone Workhouse.— Manufactured 
by the Patentees, THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, at their 
Foundry and Metal-pipe Works, short-street, New-cut, Lambeth, 
London, 

SPHALTE. —THOMAS HARRISON 
begs to call attention te nde he provements in ASPHALTE 


PAVEMENT, at lower prices n have hitherto been offered ; 
and also to his ASPHA TE bE AEN PIPES, equal to glazed 


ware 
6 6 ine “h. - 4 





4inch., 34d. 9 ine ch. 744. per foot. 
Railway enzineers « pplie :. with Block 
Asphalte.— Address to ) Cambri¢ age He ath Ww harf Hackney 


ANITARY IMPROVEMEN lr —Pestilen- 
tial exhalations arising from Gully Holes, Se " rs, on eins, 
of 
*BUNNETTS PATENT SELI CTING ‘and TELP-CLEANS 
ING EFPFLUVIA TRAPS,” wh ich ar ily really practical 
ineans of obtaining that obje 2k. Great num)«:, havenow been used 
in various parts of the kimedom with aniform succes The many 
highly satisfactory teatime = re wived by the patemtoes, with ex 
planatory drawtics ee oes, Ac... may be had jor forwarited by post 
at the office, 34, Lom hard-street . where the traps may be cer 
action. —Sold by the priuetpal tronmoagers in tuwn and country 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF SELP-ACTING 
DOUBLY TRAPPED WATER-CLASETS 
ple with other 











A most suceessfal com btinat of the above prir 
patented improvements 


Mears EUNNETT ond Oo are willing te contract with the 





authorities of towns, parishes, publi r private works and esta 
biehmente, on edvantageous terma, for making it ae a ren a 
' jown their PATEY 

a Cuvia Phare, wal wh Me a. i guars 
thetr fully anewertag the pu ab lertak " 
them ia perfect woching race tov any period 
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